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WRITE TO THE COMPANIES 
THAT DO THINGS RIGHT 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific — 


Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals Inc. 

James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Mutual Agency, 

Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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TESTIMONIALS 


The Federal Mutuals do not have to buy testimoni- 
als. Our files contain hundreds of unsolicited letters 
from policyholders who have thanked the Companies 
for prompt and equitable payment of claims. 


The policy of the management of the Federal 
Mutuals is to minimize rather than aggravate a 
property owner’s troubles at the time of a disaster. 
It is such a policy that has built so fine a loss 
paying record for the Federal Mutuals. 


This expediency in the handling of claims together 
with a sound financial structure and substantial 
dividend savings year after year has placed the 
Federal Mutuals in a prominent position in the field 
of property insurance. ‘The management always 
keeps in mind its obligations to the insuring public. 














FEDERAL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 


HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN . a 
MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
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THIS MONTH 


EING the season of the big insurance 

gathering in New York, a consider- 
able section of this number is devoted 
to the doings of the Commissioners— 
with an editorial dealing generally with 
the value of the National Convention 
as an institution. Supervision is becom- 
ing of larger importance every year 
and the public is taking an increasing 
interest in state departments. All of 
which is reflected in this Journal and 
other insurance magazines ® Safety is 
to the fore because of various cam- 
paigns in many sections of the country. 
The President has appointed a national 
committee to look into measures to 
prevent accidents generally, and there 
is widespread agitation to make auto 
drivers behave. You will, we believe, 
be gratified to note the progress 
evidenced in the several articles in our 
“Symposium on Safety'’ ® Dust explo- 
sions, while not attracting much atten- 
tion because they are infrequently re- 
ported as such in the newspapers, are 
a great menace to life and property. 
Readers who have not checked into 
this subject of late will doubtless be 
astonished at the seriousness of such 
disasters, and the potential hazard 
which certain industries face if proper 
precautions are not taken. David Price 
discusses these matters in an article in 
this issue ® A novelty is the some- 
what technical but illuminating article 
dealing with accounting as applied to 
insurance agencies. Most valuable in- 
formation, we think ® Notes and mis- 
cellaneous matters complete the 
December issue. 


* 
NEXT MONTH 


IRST let us wish you a Merry Christ- 

mas this year—and a happy start of 
1936, during which we shall do our best 
to keep our subscribers informed con- 
cerning the many developments im- 
pending in the insurance world. 
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HAROLD HOPTON 


Commissioner of Insurance 


State of North Dakota 


CS Hopton was elected by popular vote in 1934 and took 
office in January, 1935. Although one of the youngest of the Commission- 
ers, his business experience has been varied and extensive. For ten years he 
was manager of the North Dakota Fire and Tornado Fund and later legal adviser 
to a number of companies on matters having to do with claims. He was born 
in England and lived for a considerable time in Canada, but his viewpoint is 
thoroughly that of the United States. His family early settled in Illinois and 
were pioneers in travelling to North Dakota by the covered wagon route. He 
is of vigorous and genial personality, and skilled in executive administration. 
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HIE meeting of the National Convention of Insur- 

ance Commissioners in New York at this season 

brings public attention again to a body which is 
unique in many respects. In its own field it is a kind 
of a Federal government with the same fundamental 
problems of national sovereignty and state rights. Com- 
posed as it is of state executives, it yet, by force of 
necessity, must have a national 
cohesion to accomplish the work 
which is the justification for its 
existence. That it is now in its 
66th year is evidence of the most 
conclusive sort of its construc- 
tive value. 

In some quarters the National 
Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners may be misunder- 
stood. Critics who are not close 
to its activities are at times prone to regard these meet- 
ings as mere opportunities for travel junkets. This 
thought is expressed but not endorsed by Professor 
Edwin C. Patterson of Columbia University in his book 
“The Insurance Commissioner in the United States” 
where he says: 

“Despite the time given over to sight-seeing and other fes- 
tivities the Convention has done much valuable constructive 
work, While most of the work is done in committee, the debate 
on the floor of the Convention is by no means perfunctory. 
Frequently sharp differences of opinion are developed.” 

And in another paragraph he makes the following 
comment: 

“The significance of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners is not to be measured by the statutory provisions 
in which it is given recognition. It is a school of instruction 
in which a new and inexperienced Commissioner may pick up 
many useful hints for the discharge of his duties. It develops 
the professional esprit de corps among the Commissioners 
through the personal contacts of the meetings and engenders 
mutual respect.” 

If the Commissioners are much made over and well 
entertained it is not so much the desire of the Com 
missioners as it is due the glamour which surrounds their 
meetings. Wherever the Commissioners congregate, 
those who are top in the insurance world will also be 
found assembled. But there is much less to the enter- 
tainment program than is popularly supposed. The 
period of the convention meetings is filled with hard 
work. The biggest decisions often come as the result 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
e COMMISSIONERS’ 
e CONVENTION 
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of efforts which the superficial observer may not see at 
all. In fact the greatest sphere of usefulness of a com- 
missioner may sometimes be in the quiet talks he has 
among his fellow commissioners, when matters between 
states, and even of national import, are started on the 
way to solution. The public sees the final outcome, and 
wonders how so much can be accomplished within the 
space of a few hours of actual time spent in the con- 
vention hall. But for every bit of forward looking policy 
decided on, some commissioner, or group of commis- 
sioners, has spent hours of labor to bring it about. With 
so many different interests to consider, and to balance 
all with the welfare of the public, being a Commissioner 
is a job calling for poise and intelligence of a high order. 


Who are these men that constitute the convention? Of 
four types principally. The insurance agent, often 
steeped in the traditions of his own brand of company 
and sometimes distinctly biased in favor of one system 
or another. Second, the lawyer trained to weigh evi- 
dence, a trifle technical perhaps in his slant on insuzvance 
and eager to enforce the letter of the law. Third, the 
business man with practical ideas and occasionally not 
well versed in the details of insurance management. 
Fourth, the politician who generally combines his states 
manship with a considerable blending of any or all of the 
other three types of mind. 


Within these groups there are those at first who are 
individualists, possibly even of somewhat radical trend. 
Others are ultra-conservative and decidedly afflicted with 
stand-pat prejudices, and many of the members, perhaps 
most of them, are 
equipped either by 
natural trend, or 
have learned by ex- 
perience, to see 
both sides of a 
question. In _ the 
latter class are, of 
course, to a large 
extent the seasoned 
commissioners 0 f 
several years’ connection with the activities of their own 
office and the deliberations of the Convention. Naturally 
the schooling which new members receive in contact 
with their fellows is inclined to broaden their view 
quickly, so that more and more the public is the gainer 
by correct and fair estimates of situations as they arise. 
The one of radical attitude finds it difficult to remain so 
when in committee meetings where all sides of problems 
are clearly presented. The conservative soon feels that 
his too-solid convictions must give “way here and there 
to line up with new conditions uncovered, or new ideas 
expressed. The business man, especially, comes even 
more quickly to a realization that insurance must be 
ruled by practical common sense regardless of individual 
experiences. The politician has it borne in upon him 
that exploitation of power is not expedient in a conven 
tion environment. Indeed, in few places is there so 
soon a recognition of the necessity of the meeting of 
minds on safe and sane ground. 

Thus the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners is a phenomenon of American public life and is, 
in its way, a recommendation of the democratic principle 
of government. In fact, those who despair of the future 
of popular rule should get some comfort from the same 
authority, already quoted, where it is said that: 

“One is led to conclude that the record of the Insurance 


Departments compares most favorably with that of, any 
other branch of the state administration. One prominent 


actuary has gone so far as to assert that state supervision 
(Continued on next page) 
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of insurance companies was *** ‘far more 
effective than is the supervision exercised 
over national banks.’ ” 

Doubtless there is some company, 
some group, either sincere or actuated 
by special interest, at any given con 
vention of the Commissioners, which 
feels that it has a grievance because 
of certain actions taken. [But the test 
of the work of any organization is 
the record it has made, not in one 
year, but over a long period of its 
life. The National Convention of In 
surance Commissioners stands up 
well under this scrutiny. Its work- 
ing out of coordinated examinations 
of companies; its sponsorship of 
standard policies and other technical 
forms; its decision during the worst 
of the depression to value securities 
so that neither dangerous financial 
conditions were condoned nor fun 
damentally sound companies were 
embarrassed; the steady insistence 
that each state would support the 
other in the matters of common need ; 
have put the stamp of essential use 
fulness on the organization as a 
whole. eee 

Convention 


ie whenever the 
J meets, it has its traditions to 


maintain, but the task is less a task 
because of the long series of successes 
that have been built into the history 
of these assemblies. If insurance in 
its various branches ever nears a 
common denominator, ever catches a 
glimpse of what it should be for the 
welfare of its policyholders and all 
concerned, it is around the council 
table of the Commissioners, gathered 
from the length and breadth of the 
nation and offering the courtesy of 
invitation also to Canada. Here is a 
living spirit of cooperation, a demon 
stration, if you please, of a solidarity 
of influence for good, alike to in 
dividual and industry, which cannot 
hut confound the pessimist 
ee @ ® 


October Fire Loss Shows 


Small Increase 

THE LONG EXPECTED REVERSAL OF 
rHE PRESENT LOW LOSS TREND MAY 
have occurred during the past few 
months October fire losses are es 
timated by the National Doard as 
$19,785,871, an increase of $1,549, 
599, or 8.5 per cent over the losses 
of October 1934, and an increase of 
$3,143,989, or 18.9 per cent over the 
losses of September 1934. This is 
the second consecutive month in 
which the fire losses have been more 
than those of the same month in 
1934. 

The record for the first ten months 
of 1935 is still much better than that 
for the same period of 1934, the 
estimated totals being $210,319,073 
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NOTES ABOUT 
the 


INSURANCE WORLD 


e 


Running Comment on What Is In the Magazines 
and the Mail That Comes to the Desk of the Editor. 


for 1935 as against $231,641 835 for 
1934. eee 


A Holiday Thought 


ROM the life insurance field 

comes a good Christmas thought 

in the following paragraph 
from the speech of Dr. Chester T. 
lsrown, Medical Director of the Pru 
dential, at the Convention of Life 
Insurance Presidents held in New 
York on December 5th. Perhaps the 
public should ponder for longer than 
it is wont to do on the results of 
charity activities. 


‘HAS THIS EFFORT ON THE PART OF 
SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION MADE A 
better world and produced _ better 
races? It is to be expected that some 
theorists, especially in times of eco- 


nomic stress when many of the pop- 


ulation have been obliged to look to 
public funds for sustenance, will en- 
deavor to make a case against civiliza- 
tion’s effort to prolong life, criticizing 
its attitude in protecting and in sav- 


ing from early death those not en- 
dowed by nature with immunity to 
infectious diseases and not possessing 
inherent ability to withstand the 
stress of the competitive struggle for 
existence. The principle is difficult 
to accept. Intellect, more than body 
has shaped the destiny of the world 
and brought to mankind the blessings 
of civilization. Naturally, a healthy 
mind in a healthy body is the ideal 
combination, but imagine to what 
lengths one could go in recounting 
the benefactions springing from the 
minds of the invalided. It seems dif- 
ficult to imagine one doubting the ad- 
visability of curing or even restoring 
to limited activity those having tuber- 
culosis. Yet how long would the 


world have had to wait for this relief 
had it not been for the invalid in “the 
little red house” at Saranac, who, 
himself stricken, devised and gave to 
the world the plan which saved myr 
iads of his own and succeeding gen- 
erations. The theory by which na 











ture through the ages, by the imposi- 
tion of hardships and difficult living 
conditions, allows only the fittest to 
survive requires too great a sacrifice 
of humane and compassionate ideals 
and too great a loss of brilliant minds 
in frail bodies to demonstrate a gain 
on life’s ledger. So long as man 
exists he will cling to life and aid his 
fellow man to live, and so long as 
civilization stands men will search in 
nature’s riddle box of disease to solve 
the mysteries of failing health and 
death.” 
ee ®@ 


Mutual Competition Bothers 
Stock Agents 


THE BURDEN OF THE MAJOR 
)F THE DISCUSSION OF SEVERAL ASSO- 
ciations of stock insurance agents 
during recent weeks, at meetings in 
various parts of the country, has been 
concerning ways and means to com- 
bat mutual competition. The Cas- 
ualty Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey appointed a committee to 
study the subject, consisting of E. C 
Graff, President of the Association, 
Walter Schryver, John L. Martin, 
J. C. Meat, and William Haynes. A 
legislative committee was also ap- 
pointed consisting of W. Moorehead, 
H. N. Hutchinson and Walter S. 
Schryver. Although this latter body 
is also to look into the aspects of a 
compulsory automobile insurance bill 
and measures having to do -with oc- 
cupational diseases, the mutual angle 
is not to be overlooked. 

Down in Atlanta, Georgia, occur- 
red the first meeting of the southern 
agents’ conference. Presidents of a 
number of state associations from 
south of the Mason-Dixon line, and 
a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Association were 
present, but no company men were 
admitted. It was openly stated that 
mutual insurance was making such 
inroads on the business in the South- 
eastern Underwriters Association ter- 
ritory that something must be done 
to oppose it. A number of schemes 
were discussed on the floor but the 
main decision was to seek a confer- 
ence with the officials of the S.E.U.A. 
for the purpose of working out a 
commission scale for agents and to 
suggest rerating certain property so 
that profitable classes might get a 
better break. There was even a dis- 
cussion of the advisability of issuing 
participating policies. Another meet- 
ing was called for within a_ six 
months’ period, when it was hoped 
progress could be reported. 

Earlier in the fall several hundred 
local stock agents from Louisville and 


PART 
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adjacent territory foregathered in 
that city to give vigorous considera 
tion to the doings of the non-stock 
insurance successes. Supplemental 
contracts and more and better service 
were put forth as necessary to com- 
pete on even terms with mutuals, and 
a study of the mutual approach, 
methods of operation, and an analysis 
of their selling features was recom- 
mended. The group of speakers 
which put on the Louisville program 
moved along to Lexington, Kentucky, 
to repeat the performance shortly 
after. Elsewhere there is mentioned 
the eloquence of Mr. Bair, the new 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents (stock). All 
this indicates that the so-called Old 
Line agents are beginning to wake up 
to the fact that the ancient idea of 
assumed stock company superiority, 
without proof, is no longer a potent 
argument with the public in general, 
and if business is to be held it must 
be on a basis of meeting somehow the 
attractive propositions that the mu- 
tuals have to offer. 


ee °e@ 
About the Montana 
Earthquake 
A STEADY TRICKLE OF VARIOUS 
KINDS OF STORIES IS FILTERING IN TO 


the public press concerning the results 
of the recent tremblers in Montana. 
One man reports that his well which 
had contained ice cold water, sud 
denly overflowed and gave his prop 
erty a hot bath. An aviator landed 
with the story that, during the shake- 
up, there was a cloud of yellow dust 
over the Helena area to a height of 
about fifteen hundred feet. Buildings 
were not only cracked and the walls 
shoved out of line, but structures 


were said to have made groaning 
noises when the shocks were in 
progress. 


Chimneys toppled over through- 
out a wide area but gas mains, which 
are ordinarily accounted a great haz- 
ard in an earthquake, remained intact. 
There was a gratifying dirth of 
severe fires after the disaster. 

However, the damage was great 
enough, since about half of the res- 
idences in the state’s capital city were 
shaken so badly that they had to be 
vacated and a conservative estimate 
of the property damage is around $3,- 
000,000. Not a great deal of ez arth- 
quake insurance was in force, but 
but there is a lively trade in such 
coverage now. The Underwriters Re- 
port is to be credited as the source of 
several of the facts mentioned above. 
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Best Method of Cancellation? 


THE MATTER OF CANCELLATION OF 
POLICIES WHICH IS A PERENNIAL 
topic of controversy in insurance of- 
fices, has been given a vigorous air- 
ing again during the past month as a 
result of a circular sent out by the 
Western Underwriters Association, 
in which an opinion Hicks & Folonie, 


a Chicago law firm, is quoted. It 
seems that a certain company has 


been using Post Office Department 
Receipt Form No. 3817, for which a 
fee of only lc is charged, for the pur- 
pose of cancelling automobile policies, 
and recently has been considering this 
same process for the termination ot 
fire policies, since the fire insurance 
contract does not specify registered 
notices as necessary. 

The 

“The policy provides it may be canceled 
by giving tive days’ notice of such cancel- 
lation to the insured. How this notice is 
given makes no particular difference. It 
may be by registered mail, or ordinary 
mail, or an oral or written notice by the 
agent. The whole question turns upon: the 
ability of the company or its representa 
tives to prove that five days’ notice was 
given. The burden of this is upon the 
company, and while there has always been 
some doubt about giving notice by mail, | 
am of the opinion that it a registered notice 
is sent the insured, and he signs a receipt 
for the same in his own handwriting and 
returns the receipt to the company or its 
agent, that is the best proof obtainable by 
cancellation through the mail. 

“Whereas, if an ordinary notice is sent, 
without being registered, while the com- 
pany or its agent might prove the fact of 
writing the notice and depositing it in the 
United States mail for delivery, the United 
States mail then becomes the agent of the 
company for delivery; and if the insured, 
on the stand, swears he never received such 
notice, it would then become a question of 
fact for the jury and they could well hold 
under such evidence that no notice was 
given and that the policy was in full force 
and effect. 

“The whole question, as I see it, de- 
pends entirely upon the ability of the com- 
pany or its agent to show by preponderance 
of the evidence that the insured received 
five days’ notice of the intention of the 
company to cancel, accompanied by the un- 
earned premium. In what manner this is 
accomplished is a question for the com- 
pany or its agent to decide. One way is 
as good as another, provided the result 
desired is obtained, and is provable.’ 


‘orm No. 3817 is not new to those 
who have been faced with the can 
cellation problem, and many of these 
contend that a notice sent by regular 
mail, the delivery of which can be 
proved, is just as good as when a 


Attorney’s opinion reads: 


receipt is given. ‘The nub of the 
whole question is the necessity of 
proving actual delivery and even a 


registered receipt is not bullet proof 
in this particular, as many a company 
office manager has found out. There 


is probably a million dollars waiting 
for the man who can provide a one 
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hundred per cent sure shot cancella- 
tion. Maybe the promoters of the 
Sir Irances Drake estate should be 
called in to look the situation over. 


Attacks Non-Member 
Agents 


KENNETH H, BAIR, PRESIDENT OF 
tHE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
surance Agents, is at least eloquent, 
if not logical, in his speeches in vari- 
ous sections of the country. At San 
Diego, in the presence of the mem- 
bers of the California section of his 
organization, he threw many _ hot 
shots into the camp of those who re- 
fused to give support to the National 
Agents group. A piquant portion of 
his speech said : 

“Within the ranks of the agents, 
we have the non-member agent, a 
true parasite, a hitch-hiker, who rides 
free and in so many cases indulges in 
practices which retlect discredit upon 
the entire agency body.” 

“With all sincerity I say to you, 
that if | were an agent in the State 
of California, reaping the benefits of 
your courage and progressiveness, [ 
would hang my head in shame if | 
did not belong to the California Asso- 
ciation. I would feel myself an out 
cast, a pariah, a cheat.” 

Referring to the Georgia situation 
he remarked that the state “has been 
chosen as a testing ground for the 
casualty and surety companies to un 
dertake to break down a hard won 
agency licensing law, and to persuade 
the court to declare its resident agency 
section unconstitutional. That step, 
my friends, strikes at the very heart 
of the agency system, and undertakes 
at one fell blow to rob it of its 
heritage. 

‘The Georgia Act expressly pro- 
vides that policies shall be signed by 
a resident agent, and that the words 
shall not include a salaried employee 
of an insurance company. That sec- 
tion, the casualty and surety com- 
panies are undertaking to have de 
clared unconstitutional as ‘arbitrary 
and not for the protection of the 
people’.” 

“What a fine spectacle that is—the 
very companies you and I[ represent 


trying to tear down our business. 
These same officials, ordinarily so 
timid about court procedure, who 


time and again pay unreasonable and 
unjustifiable claims rather than de 
fend a suit, are bold in their determi 
nation to open the door marked ‘en 
ter’ to the salaried employee and 
‘exist’.” 
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This is high-sounding talk and very 
well put together but it does not seem 
to convinee the Georgia Supreme 
Court nor, we believe, would it get 
very far in circles where law and 
logic are given consideration. But 
Mr. Bair is to be commended for his 
vigorous utterances. The more the 
public understands what is going on, 
the less likely that a new kind of 
monopoly will spring up. 


Canadian Officers 


Choose Foster 


THE RESIGNATION OF R. LEIGHTON 
FOSTER FROM THE OFFICE OF SU- 
perintendent of Insurance for the 


province of Ontario, has been quickly 
followed by his appointment as Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association. This 
organization is unique in that it has 
been established for close to a half 
a century and all of the companies 
doing business in Canada are mem- 
bers. In this connection it is noted 
that John Appleton, who for twenty 
years has been secretary of the 
Dominion Mortgage & Investment 
Association and for fifteen years sec- 
retary of the Canadian Life Officers 
\ssociation is to retire at the end of 
1935, when the two organizations will 
be separated, although their head 
offices will remain in Toronto. Jules 
Ie. Fortin who was for many years 


assistant to Mr. Appleton has been 
appointed secretary-treasurer of the 
\lortgage association. 
ee ®@ 
Alberta Superintendent 
Retires 
THE ALBERT\ SOCIAL CREDIT GOV- 
ERNMENT’S POLICY OF REORGANIZA- 


tion generally has brought about the 
transfer of the supervision of insur- 
ance from the provincial treasurer’s 
office to that of the provincial secre- 
tary. This move brings about the 
assumption of the duties of superin- 
tendent of insurance and fire com- 
missioner by the deputy provincial 
secretary. Because of the change the 
present superintendent Henry Brace 
who has held the office since 1930 has 
been retired. 

The publication “Canadian Insur- 
ance” has the following to say con- 
cerning Mr. Brace: 

“After retiring from the Alberta Provin- 
cial Police with the rank of detective staff 
sergeant, Mr. Brace was appointed an in 
vestigator of the Department of Insurance 
and office of the Fire Commissioner. In 
January, 1921, he was appointed deputy fire 
commissioner. On November 1, 1923, he 


was appointed acting deputy superintendent 
of insurance and acting fire commissioner. 





On January 1, 1924, he 
deputy superintendent of insurance and 
fire commissioner. He has seen continuous 
service with the Alberta Government since 
1917, having been one of the old original 
members of the Alberta Provincial Police 
Force, joining as a detective in the Crim- 
inal Investigation Department at the re- 
quest of the then commissioner, Col. P. 
C. H. Primrose, on the organization of 
the force. 

“Mr. Brace extends thanks to his many 
friends throughout Canada in the insur- 
ance business, and the insurance press, for 
their hearty co-operation and support dur- 
ing his term of office. He solicits for his 
successor the same support in the future 
as he enjoyed in the past.” 


was appointed 














FIRE 
NEWS — 


Philadelphia Arson Ring 
Caught 


\ GROUP OF FIREBUGS WHICH HAVE 
CAUSED AN ESTIMATED LOSS OF OVER 
$500,000 has recently been appre- 
hended by the Fire Marshal’s office 
of Philadelphia. Seven men are al- 
ready in custody and the authorities 
are close on the trail of two more, 
one of whom is thought to be the 
directing head of the ring. 

It is possible that these arsonists 
have been responsible for more than a 
score of fires in and around Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Camden. Al- 
though the individual losses occa- 
sioned by the setting of fires by the 
men involved went as high as $50,000 
to $100,000, the pay of the man who 
actually struck the match was said to 
have amounted to $200 in advance 
and $200 after the blaze. This low 
figure may have been the reason for 
the quarrel between the members of 
the ring that later led to arrests. One 
of the gang was tried and sentenced 
to ten to twenty years. Believing 
himself double-crossed he at last 
made a full confession implicating a 
number of store and home owners 
who were regarded as “customers.” 


Lower Dwelling Rates 
in Cook County 


\ SUDDEN CUT IN FIRE RATES ON 
DWELLINGS WAS DECIDED UPON BY 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters 
early in November. It is said that 
the reduction possibly may run into 
an amount approximating one million 
dollars on seven hundred thousand 
policies. Coincidently the Board also 
resolved to give full consideration to 
instituting a charge for the supple- 











mental contract on buildings and con- 
tents of the minimum tariff risks. 
This to be of a nature to make such 
contracts more readily salable in the 
territory. 

The net result will be a lowering of 
fire insurance rates on_ residential 
property within the district affected, 
the classification including dwellings, 
private garages and _ out-buildings, 
Hats and apartments. The movement 
is an outgrowth of agitation from 
many sources, together with the pre- 
vailing low loss ratio. 


Canada Marine Definition 


\ COMMITTEE ON MARINE DEFINI- 
TIONS, COMPRISED OF SIXTEEN REP- 
resentatives of insurance companies, 
will soon begin action in Canada to 
pass on the application of those who 
are uncertain under what classifica- 
tion their coverage should be written. 
The body will likewise have the 
power to revolutionize standard 
forms and to broaden and restrict 
their applications. This will even go 
to the extent of designating the class 
of insurance in which a particular 
risk should be included. 


Soy Bean Hazards 


DR. DAVID J. PRICE OF THE U. S. 
BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND SOILS, 
who has an article on Dust Explo- 
sions in this issue, has recently sent 
out a bulletin describing safety 
measures and devices for reducing 
the danger of explosions in plants for 
the extracting of oil from the soy 
beans. It is pointed out that vapors 
produced in using hexane and sim- 
ilar inflammable solvents in extract- 
oil, may easily be ignited and cause 
disastrous explosions. He advocates 
that storage plant tanks for flam- 
mable solvents should be placed un- 
derground and outside of the extract- 
ing plants, with all pipe connections 


made tight to prevent escape of ex- 
plosive vapors. [ach plant should 


have adequate ventilating equipment 
for removing the fumes which might 
accumulate and form dangerous mix- 
tures. He likewise stated that the 
soy bean dust is quite as much of an 
explosion hazard as dust from grain. 


Walker Will Sue for Loss 


THE NOW FAMOUS CASE OF 
WALKER DISTILLERY FIRE 


THE 
HAS 


reached a point where the concern is 
instituting proceedings for such legal 
action as may be required to collect 
a full amount of the loss. 


It will be 
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remembered that the companies, 
which are generally reported to be the 
Alliance, Aetna, Automobile, Contin- 
ental, lire Association, Home, Na- 
tional Union, Pearl, Royal, Spring- 
field and United States l*ire—were in 
the pool covering the Walker risk 
and denied liability on the major por- 
tion of the claim. 

As an aftermath of the fire’s effect, 
the president of the distillery con- 
cerned, W. J. Hume said: 

“Before the fire occurred directors were 
of the opinion that the. company should 
allow earnings to liquidate bank loans, in 
the natural course ot business as well as 
take care of the expansion program, but 
the fire somewhat delayed this procedure. 
Further it was stated that the intention 
now is for the company to do some perma- 
nent financing to liquidate such loans, and 
attend to other needed obligations, so as 
not to delay for any considerable length 
of time dividends on common stock.” 


Order Hits Extinguisher 
Companies 


EIGHTEEN MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE 
EXTINGUISHING APPARATUS HAVE 
been ordered by the lederal Trade 
Commission to desist from price fix- 
ing and competitive agreements. 
While the companies contended that 
their practices had been in conformity 
with an approved NRA code, they 
have consented to abide by the order. 

The action of the lederal body 
prohibits the manufacturers from 
making combinations or agreements 
between themselves or between or 
among any two or more of them in 
any manner whereby prices would be 


fixed and soliciting arrangements 
made restricting trade in certain 
ways territorially. Prearrangement 


of prices to be bid are prohibited as 
well as refusal to continue to sell fire 
extinguishing equipment and sup- 
plies to dealers who do not abide by 
agreements to hold prices to a fixed 
level, and many other practices look- 
ing toward stifling of competition. 
However, the order stipulates that 
these prohibitions shall not apply to 
any lawful action in regard to pat- 
ented articles or license agreements 
in connection therewith. 

The Commission dismissed the 
Complaint against the individual 
manufacturers involved, their officers 
and employees and agents, since the 
outcome of the matter has ‘“‘adequate- 
ly and effectively restored free and 
open competition between and 
among all of the respondents engaged 
in selling fire extinguishing equip- 
ment and supplies in interstate com- 
merce.” 
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Missouri Fire Rates 


Reduced 10% 


COMPANIES DOING BUSINESS IN 
MISSOURI REDUCED THEIR RATES 10% 
below the levels they had been charg- 
ing since June Ist, 1930, the change 
taking effect on November 11th. 
Superintendent R. Emmet O’ Malley 
stated that the insurance buyers of 
the state would save approximately 
two million dollars annually because 
of this new schedule. 

It was explained that the rates 
would not be retroactive and the cir- 
cumstance will have no direct bear- 
ing on the cases pending before the 
Missouri Supreme Court and the 
special three-judge tribunal which 
are now considering the 16-2/3% 
rate increase that the companies put 
into effect on June 1, 1930 and which 
was protested by the then State 
Superintendent of Insurance Joseph 
3. Thompson, 

Superintendent ©’ Malley has sent 
out the following statement : 

“Il am pleased to announce that the fire 
insurance companies have acceded to our 
solicitation and, effective as of Monday, 
November 11, fire insurance rates in Mis- 
souri will be reduced 10% from the rates 
actually collected now. 

“The fire companies have filed rates with 
the Insurance Department establishing a 
rate level of less than 95; whereas they are 
now collecting upon a rate level of 105. 
This means that hereafter fire insurance 
rates in Missouri will be at least 5% lower 
than they were prior to the institution of 
the fire rate litigation in 1922; such rate 
level represents an increase of slightly less 
than 5% from the rate level promulgated 
by Former Superintendent Hyde in 1922, 


which rate since that time has been and is 
now in controversy. 


“These new rates compare most favor- 
ably with the rates charged in our sister 
states having similar fire protection. This 
means that the policyholder will, from now 
on, pay a fair rate instead of paying a 
much higher one in anticipation of a par- 
tial refund when and if the litigation is 
favorably terminated. Under these new 
rates no more funds will be impounded 
and subjected to the expense of mainte- 
nance and distribution when and if there 
is a distribution, nor will policyholders lose 
the use of their money for an indefinite 
period as they have in the past.” 


In the opinion of the Superintend 
ent the new fire rates will make it un- 
necessary to continue the impounding 
of a portion of the fire premiums - 
pending the outcome of the litigation 
before referred to. It may be added 
that the filing of the new rates, and 
acceptance by the Department, has 
not put an end to the old rate cases 
involving some 73 companies in the 
State Court and suits to the number 
of 137 still before the Federal 
tribunal. 
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Reduce Kentucky 


Fire Rates 
rHE COST OF FIRE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN 


Kentucky have recently been reduced 
in amounts ranging from 4 to 35 per 
cent. There is also to be a decrease 
resulting from the elimination of 
present charges to policyholders for 
certain kinds of flues and founda- 
tions in dwellings in cities from the 
first to the sixth class. 

These reductions were ordered by 
Commissioner of Insurance Reed af- 
ter conferences with W. M. Brown, 
Manager of the State Division of 
lire Prevention & Rates, together 
with George Varker, Manager of the 


Kentucky Actuarial Bureau. 


CASUALTY 
MEW... 


Brakes Too Much Used 


ACCORDING TO CALCULATIONS MADE 
BY R. F, CAVANAGH, SUPERINTEND 
ent of the Engineering Department 
of the Fidelity & Casualty Company, 
one of the potent reasons for the high 
automobile accident toll is the feeling 
which increased brake capacity gives 
the driver that it is safe to increase 
his speed to the full limit. Thus the 
vital fraction of a second in which an 
accident might be avoided is elim- 
inated from possibility, and crashes 
occur otherwise could have 
been prevented. Perfect control of 
the car’s speed at all times is not only 
recommended but should be insisted 
upon. 


which 


Casualty Actuarial Society 


rilE CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 
HELD ITS ANNUAL MEETING AND DIN- 
ner on November 15th in New York 
City. 
sessions were given over to addresses 
on: Broadening the Market for Cas- 
ualty Insurance” by Winfield W. 
(;reene; “Social Insurance and the 
(onstitution” by Clarence W. Hobbs; 
“Distribution of Inspection Cost by 
Harry V. 
\Waite, and an informal discussion of 
‘Automobile Liability Rating,” in 
which a number of the members pres 


The morning and afternoon 


Line of Insurance’ by 


ent took part. 
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This School Bus Line 
is Careful 


WHO WANT TO GROW PES 
ABOUT TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
should be glad to view the brighter 
side of the picture presented by a 
school bus system in Toledo, Ohio, 
which has carried more than a mil- 
lion and a quarter boys and girls to 
school and back, through city streets, 
during eighteen years without a single 
accident or an injury. 

The bus line, which began with one 
vehicle but now operates ten, an- 
nounces that its success is due to 
carefully selected drivers, the best 
safety equipment, and strict driving 
rules with penalties and rewards as 
an important feature. Particularly it 
should be noted that each bus is pro- 
vided with a speed governor, prevent- 
ing it from going more than 25 miles 
per hour. There is safety glass, a 
rule that lost time for any reason 
must not be made up, and drivers 
have it drilled into them that there 
is no such thing as “right of way.” 
Doors and windows are driver-con- 
trolled, and when children need to 
cross the street after alighting, the 
driver must accompany them. 

Perhaps a study of this bus lines 
experience should be a_ required 
course for all those who drive cars. 


PHOSE 
SIMISTIC 


Compulsory Auto Law 
Conference 


\T THE MEETING OF THE EASTERN 
CONFERENCE OF MOTOR VEHICLE AD- 
ministrators in New York City com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance 
was subjected to a searching analysis 
by many authorities. Charles A. 
Harnett, the chief of the New York 
State’s motor vehicle department, 
occupied the chair and presided over 
the group which consisted of mem- 
bers coming from fifteen different 
states and Canada. The chairman has 
long been an advocate of compulsory 
coverage but has definitely stated that 
his ideas do not run parallel with the 
Massachusetts Act. An _ interesting 
contribution to the conference was 
made by New York State Senator 
Julius S. Berg of the Bronx who, in 
an extemporaneous talk, described 
some of the activities of a joint com- 
mission of the state legislature, of 
which he is the chairman. He em- 
phasized that the commission, while 
working under the handicap of not 
being able to get accurate and un- 
biased testimony, had uncovered 


many pertinent facts which would be 
consolidated in a report to bring be- 
fore the legislature next February. 





The opinion was expressed by sev- 
eral speakers that the Massachusetts 
law, now being eight years old, was 
in reality a permanent institution, and 
should be studied as such. If it has 
undesirable features, these defects 
should be closely scrutinized in order 
that they may not be incorporated 
into laws yet to be passed in other 
states. 

Professor Ralph H. Blanchard of 
Columbia University suggested that 
the situation should be looked square- 
ly in the face. From his studies he 
said he had become convinced that 
the Massachusetts law had not af- 
fected one way or the other the auto 
accident experience in the state. It 
was therefore his opinion that before 
other laws were finally written, the 
experience of Massachusetts should 
be closely compared with that of 
other states where the matter comes 
up for consideration. This, he said, 
was especially true in regard to rate 
increases, since the factors that are 
pointed out as responsible for higher 
auto insurance premiums in other 
states, presumably do not have the 
same effect in Massachusetts, where 
increases are said to have been caused 
almost entirely by the operation of 
the compulsory law. 

Commissioner Blackall of Connec- 
ticut made, the statement that “The 
sasiest solution is compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance but this has 
not impressed my mind as the perma- 
nent solution.” He expressed the 
hope that before New York State 
came to a definite decision he would 
like to see a fact-finding commission 
assemble data concerning the eco- 
nomic loss sustained by the families 


.of the nearly 3,000 people killed in 


the state in 1934. He suggested that 
the Massachusetts law must be con- 
siderably involved in politics and thus 
may not present a true picture to 
those who observed it from an ideal 
standpoint. 

Dr. John A. Harris, head of the 
United States Safety Society and a 
former special deputy policy commis- 
sioner in New York City in charge of 
traffic, advocated a national safety 
day at the beginning of each year 
with an appropriate program of pub- 
licity of varying kinds. The confer- 
ence in general was an indication that 
safety is to be uppermost in the legis- 
lative and economic deliberations of 
many states during the coming year. 

The conference called by President 
Roosevelt to consider ways and 
means of preventing accidents of all 
types with special reference to the 
terrible toll from automobiles, is an- 
other indication of the interest in this 
problem in official circles. 
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COMMISSIONERS IN NATIONAL MEETING 


OTENTIALLY as interesting a 
meeting as within the memory 
of oldtimers in attendance at va 
rious sessions of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
was the one just closed in New York 
City. As the routine goes, it was an 
adjourned session of a former meet- 
ing, yet any gathering of the Com- 
missioners assumes the proportions of 
a convention and the roll call brings 
response from representatives hailing 
from nearly every State in the Union. 
This year the attendance was, as to 
Commissioners 39/48ths _ perfect, 
which, considering the size of the 
country, and the difficulty of leaving 
executive posts at this season of the 
year, is quite deserving of praise. 
There were many matters up which 
made for exceptional interest. One, 
the fact that the Western Commis- 
sioners, under the chairmanship of 
Holmes of Montana, had considered 
it desirable to hold a Western Con 
ference at Phoenix, Arizona, several 
days in advance of the New York 
assemblage. Department executives 
from Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and Colo- 
rado, were present, and a considerable 
program was run off to the satisfac 
tion of everybody concerned. How 
ever, the new group taking on as it 
did the semblance of an independent 
regional convention without National 
Convention authorization, there arose 
some question in the minds of East 
ern and Mid-west Commissioners as 
to the status of the new group. Con- 
ceived, as it doubtless was, only as a 
means of giving opportunity for dis- 
cussion of problems common to the 
Coast and Far West, it caused more 
discussion than was expected by its 
originators. Controversy, if any, was 
ironed out in the Executive Commit 
tee sessions. 


HE Executive Committee went 

into executive session concerning 
a number of questions, early on Mon- 
day afternoon, the day before the 
scheduled program was dated to be 
gin. Fragments of unusual bursts of 
oratory were discernable occasionally 
by the eagerly awaiting insurance 
press on the outside, but the only 
definite news handed out was that 
after a vigorous battle between Hot 
Springs, French Lick, Grand Rapids, 
Philadelphia and St. Paul, the latter 
won as the convention site for the 
meeting next June. Snatches of 


speeches about the Western Confer- 
ence were heard but final disposition 
of all questions were in low tones and 
only appeared in the resolution form, 
to be mentioned later. 


Previously, a meeting of the Valua- 
tions Committee was held and a reso- 
lution, similar to the one formulated 
earlier in the year at Seattle, was 
given an O.K., to be passed on at the 
meeting on Tuesday, when it was ac- 
corded unanimous endorsement. The 
resolution follows. 


How Securities Will Be Valued 


“Resolved, That the book containing the 
valuations of securities as of December 31, 
1935, published under the auspices of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, shall be upon the following 
basis : 

“1. Stocks and bonds (other than those 
described in 2 below) shall be valued at 
market quotations of December 31, 1935. 

“2. (a) Bonds of States of the United 
States and of Provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada and political subdivisions there- 
of shall be valued as provided in the res 
olution adopted July 12, 1935, by this con 
vention. (A copy of this resolution is 
given below.) 

“(b) Such bonds if issued in 1935, prior 
to July 1, shall be valued at July 1 market 
quotations; if issued subsequent to July 1 
the original offering prices (cost) shall be 
used. 


“6Q 


3. Bonds in default shall be valued on 
a flat basis, i. e., including past due and 
accrued interest. A symbol F shall he 
used to designate such values. 

“4. Stock valuations shall include divi 
dends declared or accrued.” 

“Fatr Market Value” Defined. 

“Resolved, That for the inventory of 
stocks and bonds in the annual statements 
of insurance companies as of December 
31, 1935, the following basis is recom- 
mended as fair market valuc: 

“1. All bonds amply secured and not in 
default should be valued on an amortized 
basis wherever permitted by law. 

“2. All other bonds—and where amorti- 
zation is not permitted by law all bonds— 
should be valued as shown in ‘Valuations 
of Securities’ books published under the 
auspices of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 

“3. Stocks should be valued as shown in 
‘Valuations of Securities’ book described 
above, except as hereinafter provided. 

“4. Stocks held by life insurance com 
panies may be valued in the aggregate at 
the cost or book value, whichever is lower, 
provided the income received by such 
companies on such stocks in the aggregate, 
during each of the five years preceding the 
date of valuation, shall have been at a rate 
sufficient to meet the interest required to 
maintain policy reserves and other policy 
obligations, and provided further that the 
net investment income received hy such 
companies on their ledger assets shall not 
have been less than required to maintain 
the reserve. This shall not apply to stocks 


of corporations in receivership or similar 
status. Cost as used shall be held to in- 
clude stocks received as exchanges or 
rights received as dividends or otherwise 
at not to exceed the market value quoted 
on the date acquired. 

“Further Resolved, That in cases where 
the condition of insurance companies may 
require the immediate disposition of secu- 
rities, it is recommended that the discre- 
tion of the State supervisory officials of 
insurance should be exercised to vary the 
general formula herein set forth, so as to 
adopt prices reflected by the exchanges.” 

The resolution of July 12, 1935, referred 
to above, was as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Val- 
uation of Securities of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
recommends the following basis of valu- 
ing bonds of States of the United States 
and of Provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada and political subdivisions thereof 
for the inventory of such securities in the 
annual statements of insurance companies 
as of December 31, 1935: 

“1. Such bonds where not in default 
should be valued at the mean of. the 
values established by the Nationak Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners for 
December 31, 1934, and the market quota- 
tions of July 1, 1935. 

“2. Where such bonds are in default, 
values should he established by the pub- 
lishers of the convention book containing 
security values with such reasonable ad- 
justments of market quotations as are 
warranted by the circumstances involved 
in the separate These adjusted 
values should approximate the mean of 
the valuations established by the conven- 
tion for December 31, 1934, and the in- 
dicated market quotations of July 1, 1935. 
These adjustments in values shall be sub 
ject to review by the Committee on Valua- 


issues. 


tion of Securities.” 
ee ee 
NDER the gavel of President 


William A. Sullivan, Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Wash 
ington, the first open session began 
on Tuesday morning, Dec. 3rd. This 
was an unusually interesting roll call, 
with the unique, feature of several de 
partments registering a high percent 
age of their entire staff present, Ohio 
being close to 100%. New members 
enrolled since the Seattle meeting, 
and introduced at the New York ses 
sion were Commissioners Chas. 
Smrha of Nebraska, lrancis |. De 
Celles of Massachusetts and Banking 
Commissioner Cummings of Rhode 
Island, was in company with 
Oscar L.. Heltzen in charge of the In 
surance Department. office. 


who 


Commissioner Murphy from Towa, 
on leave from his Department because 
of his recent election as National 
Commander of the American I.egion, 


was introduced and in the face of 


what he said was possibly a hostile 
crowd, gave a clear and reasonable 
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plea for a better understanding of 
why the projected bonus was desir- 
able for veterans and public alike. 

Because of other duties impending, 
Commissioner Murphy was relieved 
of the Chairmanship of the Fire Com- 
mittee and Ernest Palmer of Illinois 
was asked to accept that post. Harold 
C. Higdon of Kansas, and Vernon D. 
Rooks of Kentucky were appointed 
on the Blanks Committee to succeed 
James D. Reeder of North Carolina 
and W. H. Johnson of Penna. The 
Committee on blanks received a pro- 
posal from the fraternal organizations 
that it consider changing the terms 
“assessment” and “contribution” to 
“premiums,” and also that it authorize 
the combination of juvenile and adult 
business ; but since the body had pre- 
viously completed its work on blanks, 
it could not take any action at the 
present time on the request. 

Enthusiastic applause greeted an- 
nouncements of several luncheons to 
be given by Insurance Companies to 
exemplify New York hospitality and 
these were duly attended during in- 
tervals the next two days, and en- 
dorsed as having abundantly accom- 
plished their purpose. 


T the noon luncheon on Tuesday, 


Supt. Pink of New York pre- 
sided gracefully and_ introduced 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President of 


the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
who tendered the greetings of the In- 
surance fraternity of New York to the 
Commissioners and other guests. His 
pleasing talk assured the department 
executives that their regulation was 
favorably received and in general wel- 
comed by the companies. He praised 
the cooperative spirit manifested by 
the Commissioners and expressed the 
confidence which the insurance bus- 
iness had in the National Convention 
body. He closed with a warm tribute 
to Supt. Pink. President Sullivan re- 
sponded briefly and effectively for the 
Commissioners. 


The Executive Committee again 
went about its duties, this time to 
discuss the problem of examinations. 
Long ago the convention, by mutual 
agreement, had decided that a mul- 
tiplicity of examinations was need- 
lessly expensive of time and money, 
and that only under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances should one State send ex- 
aminers into another if companies in- 
quired about, had been recently ex- 
amined by any states’ request. The 
situation was never cleared up to the 
satisfaction of all States. Recent de 
velopments in connection with the ef 
forts of a number of States to ascer 
tain the amount of taxes due them, 
and of others to bring about Conven- 
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tion-controlled examinations in all in- 
stances, have made this subject more 
prominent than any other in the minds 
of the Commissioners during the past 
year. The Executive Committee in- 
quired into all phases of the subject 
most thoroughly with the following 
resolution resulting ; 


Concerning Examinations: 


WHEREAS, the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners has adopted 
the plan of “convention examination” for 
all companies; and 

WHEREAS, since the adoption of the 
aforementioned plan, a large number of 
the States have adhered to the convention 
formula; and 

WHEREAS, the convention has stopped 
indiscriminate and independent examina- 
tions: 

NOW. THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that this Convention go on 
record as favoring the convention plan of 
examination for all companies, licensed in 
more than three States: and that said con- 
vention examination be made to include 
examination of payment of taxes to the 
respective states in which the company is 
licensed, as well as solvency and other 
matters: and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
all companies be examined as_ above, 
through the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners Committee on exam- 
inations, giving fair representation to the 
states, with due regard to geographical 
location and volume of business in force. 

Outside of the resolution itself, it was 
recommended by the Examinations Com- 
mittee that all examinations of conditions 
of insurance companies hereafter made, 
either Convention or by home States, shall 
include a verification of tax returns as 
made to the various states. Also the Com- 
mittee authorized the appointment of a 
sub-committee of five to be selected in ac- 
cordance with proper geographical loca- 
tion, for the purpose of making a study 
of the examination situation in conformity 
with the previous resolutions passed, and 
report back to the Committee on exam- 
inations at its Tune 1936 meeting. 


eee 
Co immitee on PALMER’S 
Committee on Constitution and 
By-laws met in several sessions and 
revamped in certain ways the operat- 
ing rules of the Convention. In the 
text printed below may be seen here 
and there certain changes with regard 
to procedure. Tt is significant that no 
provision is made for regional con- 
ferences, and that convention exam- 
inations are endorsed, if indeed not 
made mandatory. Note also that the 
name of the Convention was changed 

to “association.” 
ee ® 


Proposed Constitution of National 
Association (Convention) of 
Insurance Commissioners 


Article 1. Name: This organization 
shall be known as the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 

Article 2. Object: The object of this 
Association shall be to promote uniformity 
in legislation affecting insurance: to en- 
courage uniformity in departmental rulings 
under the insurance laws of the several 





states ; to disseminate information of value 
to insurance supervisory officials in the per- 
formance of their duties and to establish 
ways and means of fully protecting the 
interests of insurance policyholders of the 
various states, territories and insular pos- 
sessions of the United States. 

Article 3. Membership: The member- 
ship of this Association shall consist of 
the commissioner, director, superintendent 
or other official who by law is charged 
with the responsibility of supervising the 
business of insurance within each state, 
territory or insular possession of the 
United States. Only members and their 
duly authorized representatives as defined 
in Article 4 hereof shall be eligible to hold 
office in the Association and to serve on 
committees of the Association. Members 
of the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada shall 
be eligible to participate in all meetings of 
this Association without the power to vote. 

Article 4. Power to vote: Each mem- 
ber of the Association shall have the power 
to vote either in person or if absent by 
delegating such power in writing to a duly 
authorized representative who’ shall be 
some person officially connected with his 
department, who is wholly or principally 
employed by said department and who is 
a legal resident of the state, territory or 
insular possession wherein the department 
is located. No state, territory or insular 
possession shall have more than one vote. 

Article 5. Officers: Officers of the 
Association shall be a president, first vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer. 

Article 6. Committees: Executive 
Committee: There shall be an Executive 
Committee consisting of eight members 
and ex-officio the officers of the Associa- 
tion. 

Standing Committees: As soon as con- 
venient after the annual meeting, the pres- 
ident shall appoint the chairman, the mem- 
bers of the following Standing Committees 
and such other special committees as may 
be necessary in the work of the Associa- 
tion: 

Accident and health 

Blanks 

Examinations 

Casualty and surety 

Fire and marine insurance 
Fraternal insurance 

Laws and legislation 

Life insurance 
Social security 
Taxations 
Unauthorized insurance 
Valuation of securities 
Workmen’s compensation 


insurance 


Article 7. Meetings: The Association 
shall hold an annual meeting at such time 
and place as the Executive Committee may 
designate. Special meetings may be called 
by any five members of the Executive 
Committee by giving all members notice 
of such meeting at least ten days prior 
thereto or by any fifteen members of the 
Association upon thirty days notice to all 
members. Action at any special meeting 
shall be limited to the objects stated in 
the notice therefor. At each meeting of 
the Association, whether annual, adjourned 
or special, one or more of the sessions may 
be executive sessions, if directed by the 
Executive Committee and shall be so an- 
nounced with attendance limited to mem- 
bers and representatives of the insurance 


departments specially designated by 
members. 
Article 8. Quorum: A quorum for the 


transaction of business shall consist of fif- 
teen members qualified to vote. 
Article 9. Elections: At the annual 


secret 


meeting there shall be elected by 











ballot: A president, a first vice-president, 
a ‘secretary-treasurer and a chairman and 
seven additional members of the Executive 
Committee. Vacancies in any of the offices 
or in the membership of the Executive 
Committee may be filled by the Executive 
Committee for the remaining period until 
the next annual meeting. Whenever a 
vacancy occurs in any of the offices cf the 
Association or in the membership of the 
Executive Committee, the chairman of the 
Executive Committee shall immediately 
conduct a mail ballot among the members 
of the Executive Committee to fill such 
vacancy. 

Article 10. Revenue: To provide for 
expenses authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee, the secretary-treasurer shall solicit 
voluntary contributions from the members : 
to provide for the expenses of the Com- 
mittee on Valuation of Securities the 
chairman thereof shall solicit voluntary 
contributions from the members. 

Article 11. By-Laws: The by-laws of 
the Association may prescribe the powers 
and duties of the several officers and com- 
mittees of the Association and such rules 
as may be needful for the work of the 
Association provided they are in conform 
ity with this constitution. 

Article 12. Amendments: This consti- 
tution may be altered or amended at any 
meeting of the Association by an affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of the members 
qualified to vote provided that previous 
notice of the proposed amendment has 
been mailed to all members by the sec- 
retary-treasurer or the chairman of the 
Executive Committee at least fifteen days 
prior to the meeting. 


By-Laws of National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners 
Section 1. Duties of Officers: The 
duties of the several officers shall be such 
as usually devolve upon those holding like 


positions. 
Section 2. Duties of Executive Com- 
mittee: The regular meetings of the Ex- 


ecutive Committee shall be held at such 
times and places as it may designate. 
Special meetings may be held when called 
by the president, by the chairman or by 
three members of the Executive Com- 
mittee in writing; at least five (5) days’ 
notice shall be given of all special meet- 
ings. 

The Executive Committee shall have the 
management of all of the affairs of the 
Association unless otherwise provided for 
and may, with the concurrence of three- 
fourths of its membership, establish rules 
for its own conduct that shall not con- 
flict herewith, which rules may be changed 
only by a like concurrence after twenty- 
four (24) hours’ notice to members of the 
Committee. 

It shall cause to be kept full and com 
plete minutes of its meetings and have in 
formation of any action of a general char 
acter, taken by it, published to members 
qualified to vote. 

It shall make an annual report to the 
membership covering the business of the 
preceding year, and such special reports 
from time to time as may he agreed upon. 

It may, upon the recommendation of any 
standing or special committee, and after 
due notice to the membership, recommend 
rules, regulations and practices to be fol 
lowed by the various administrative bodies 
in the administration of insurance laws. 

Section 3. Duties of Committee on 
Examinations: The Committee on Exam- 
inations shall make arrangements for Con 
vention examinations of insurance com 
panies and associations by representatives 
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of two or more states at the request of the 
commissioner or other person in charge 
of the insurance department of the state in 
which the company or association to be 
examined is domiciled or at the request 
of three or more other members repre- 
senting states in which such insurance com- 
pany or association is duly authorized to 
transact business: provided however, that 
no such examination requested by commis- 
sioners of states other than the state in 
which the company or association is dom- 
iciled shall be arranged unless the Commit- 
tee on Examinations first obtains the con- 
sent of the commissioner of the company’s 
home state or in the event such consent is 
withheld the Committee satisfies itself that 
the best interests of insurance supervision 
would be served by conducting such ex- 
amination without such consent. In the 
selection of states to participate in Conven- 
tion examinations the Committee shall, in- 
sofar as is practicable, select states that 
will insure a fair geographical representa- 
tion of all states in which the company 
does business. Copies of all reports on 
examination made under the sponsorship 
of the Committee on Examinations shall he 
kept on file in the office of the secretary- 
treasurer and shall he available to mem 
hers upon request. 


Section 4. Duties of Committee on Val- 
uation of Securities: The Committee on 
Valuation of Securities shall prepare or ar- 
range to have prepared immediately fol- 
lowing the end of each calendar year ° 
hook containing the recommendations of 
the Association for the valuation of secur- 
ities owned by insurance companies and 
associations in the preparation of their 
annual financial statements. No valuations 
shall be published unless the basis upon 
which they are predicated shall have been 
first approved and adopted by the Asso- 
ciation. 


Section 5. Duties of Committee on 
Blanks: The Committee on Blanks shall 
hold one or more meetings annually at the 
call of the chairman for the purpose of 
considering amendments to the various 
Convention annual statement blanks. Fol- 
lowing such meetings the Committee shall 
submit its report with recommendations 
to the Executive Committee and anv action 
on the part of the Executive Committee 
relative to such report shall he bhindine 
upon the Association. Tt shall he the duty 
of the Committee on Blanks to prepare 
blanks in accord with the action taken hy 
the Executive Committee and have them 
distributed to all members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Section 6. General Duties of Standina 
and Special Committees: The meetings of 
Standing and Special Committees shall be 
held at such times and places as may he 
designated by their respective chairmen or 
memherships. The committees shall con- 
sider such matters as may he referred to 
them by the Association and report to the 
Association their findines, conclusions and 
recommendations thereon for action hv the 
Association. The Committees mav in the 
discretion of their respective memberships 
consider matters which have not been 
snecifically assigned to them bv the Asso 
ciation and mav make such reports to the 
Association as thev deem advisable on such 
matters. 


Section 7. Procedure: The Association 
shall be governed bv the ordinary rules of 
parliamentarv practice and procedure. 

Section & Amendments: These By 
laws mav be altered or amended at am 
meeting of the Association by an affirma 
tive vote of a majoritv of the members 
qualified to vote provided that previous 
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notice of the proposed amendment has been 
mailed to all members by the secretary or 
the chairman of the Executive Committee 
at least fifteen days prior to the meeting. 
ee °@ 
Short-Rate Cancellations 

A special Committee to consider 
special rates included Raymond S. 
Mauk, Fire Insurance Commissioner 
of Texas as Chairman, together with 
Samuel Carpenter of California and 
Louis Pink of New York. On 
their recommendation the following 
resolution was adopted. 

WHEREAS, at the present time there 
are in use in the several states, shortrate 
cancellation tables which differ slightly in 
some gradations, which condition makes 
for confusion and some expense which 
ought to be avoided and eliminated ; 

THEREFORF, BE IT RESOLVED 
that the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners recommends the universal 
use of the appended short-rate cancellation 
table (this reference is to the table com- 
piled by the National Board of Fire Un 
derwriters) to be known as “Standard 
Uniform Short-Rate Table” and requests 
the members of the convention to urge it: 
adoption for all companies on all classes of 
casualty, fire and allied lines of business. 
except special classes requiring special 
tables in all jurisdictions, and requests the 
cooperation of all interests involved to 
this end. The special Committee hereto 
fore appointed to report on the subject is 
continued with instructions to studv the 
matter and to secure and direct actions 
necessary to effectuate the purpose of this 
resolution. 


Report of Special Committee on 
Interstate Liquidations and 


Reorganizations 
To the Convention: 

In the interim report of this special 
committee made at the meeting of the Con 
vention held at Seattle last July your 
committee pointed out that present con 
ditions in the liquidation of delinquent in 
terstate insurance companies constituted a 
challenge to the friends of state supervision 
which should be accepted and met bv an 
aggressive and definite program. Your 
committee believes that everyone recog 
nizes that the present method of liquida 
tion under a multiplicity of laws and 
courts with the attendant waste and in 
equalities between claimants casts a serious 
reflection upon the record of state super 
vision. 

There are two possible remedies. Th: 
Federal Bankruptey Act might be amend 
ed to permit the state supervisors of insur 
ance to administer the affairs of delinquent 
insurance companies in the federal courts 
or the states might agree upon a uniform 
statute to be passed in every state. 

As was indicated in the July report, your 
committee favors a uniform state statute 
A sub-committee of three members was 
appointed to study the question. This suh 
committee met jointly with a special com- 
mittee of the Section of Tnsurance Law of 
the American Bar Association at Hart 
ford. Connecticut. The matter was also 
a subject of correspondence between mem- 
bers of the two committees. Working 


jointly they evolved a tentative draft of a 
uniform state statute. 

At a meeting of your committee held 
today, the sub-committee presented the an- 
nexed draft of a proposed uniform state 
statute on the subject of rehabilitating, re 
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organizing and liquidating delinquent in- 
surers. 

Your committee unanimously resolved to 
present this draft to the Convention with 
the recommendation that an effort be made 
to obtain the passage of this measure in 
every state together with the needed sup- 
plementary legislation in states which do 
not now have administrative handling 
the affairs of delinquent insurers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Special Committee on Interstate 
Liquidations and Reorganization 

Louis H. Pink, 
Chairman. 
oe @ 


Editorial Note: The draft mentioned 
above, follows: 

Proposed Uniform Law To Be Passed By 
Every State Which Has Or Shall Here- 
after Pass Laws Providing For Public 

ddministration of Affairs of Delin- 

quent Insurers. 

AN ACT relating to the rehabilitation, 
reorganization or liquidation of insurers 
doing business in more than one state. 

Sec. 1. Declaration of purpose and defi 
nition. The purpose of this act is to pro 
mote uniformity in the rehabilitation, re 
organization or liquidation of insurers 
doing business in more than one state. It 
is intended that this act shall be liberally 
construed to the end so far as possible that 
the assets of such insurers shall be equally 
and uniformly conserved in all states and 
that claimants against such insurers shall 
receive equal and uniform treatment ir 
respective of residence or the place of th« 
acts or contracts upon which their claims 
are based. 

For purposes of this act a “reciprocal 
state” is hereby defined to mean a state 
wherein (a) it is provided by law that the 
insurance supervisory or other adminis 
trative agency of the state shall conduct 

wind up the affairs of delinquent insur 
ers under judicial supervision and shall le 
vested with title to all of the assets of any 
domestic insurer against which a delin 
quency proceeding has been commenced, 
and (b) in substance and effect the pro 
visions of this act are in force. 

Sec. 2. Claims in a_ reciprocal stat 
rgainst delinquent domestic insurers. Ina 
proceeding for the rehabilitation, reor 
vanization or liquidation of a domestic in 
surer begun in this state, claimants who 
resid ir whose claims are based upon acts 
or contracts of such insurer, in a reciprocal 
tate shall file their claims in this state pur- 
suant to the laws of this state but shall 
have the privilege of proving their claims 
in such reciprocal state. The court in 
harge of the proceeding in this state 
shall, if necessary, appoint one or mori 
referees before whom such claims may be 
proved in such reciprocal state. 

Sec. 3. Law governing preferences 
rgainst delinquent domestic insurers. 11 
such proceeding against a domestic insurer 
no law of such reciprocal state regulatine 
and providing for preferences against th 
general assets of such insurer shall bh 
recognized with respect to the distributior 
of assets of such insurer regardless 
where they may be located, provided that 
claimants against such insurer in such 
reciprocal state shall be entitled to receiv 
all preferences allowed by the laws of thi 
state to residents of this state or to claim 
ants against such insurer in this state. 

Sec. 4. Special deposits of delinquent 
domestic insurers in reciprocal states. The 
purposes of special deposits of delinquent 
domestic insurers made in reciprocal state: 
or of bonds given in lieu of deposits in 
uch. states shall he recognized where 
legal. The insurance supervisory or other 
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Mutuals at the Convention 


A NUMBER of meetings of com- 

pany groups and committees 

were held at the same time as the 

National Convention. Mutual men 

present included: 

R. M. Allen—American Mutual Li- 
ability of Boston 

A. D. Baker—Michigan Millers of 
Lansing 

l.. H. Baker—Michigan Millers of 
Lansing 

R. A. Barbour—Berkshire of Pitts- 
field 

J. J. Beall—Northwestern of Seattle 

‘rank Bishop—Pawtucket Mutual 

J. W. Buckingham—Millers of Alton 

Harry B. Carson—Mill Owners of 
Des Moines 

S. F. Coffin—Lumbermens of Mans- 
field 

John W. Cronin—Liberty Mutual of 
Boston 

Guy C, Eaby—Lancaster Co. Mutual 

J. J. Fitzgerald—Grain Dealers Na- 
tional of Indianapolis 

I’, 13. Fowler—Indiana Lumbermens 
of Indianapolis 

Rk. J. Grant—Hardware of Minne- 
apolis 

Harry Harrison—Worcester Mutual 
of Worcester, Mass. 

L. P. Hemry 


IX. R. Horton—Pawtucket Mutual 
J. F. Hynes — Employers of Des 
Moines 
’. E. Hodges, Jr—American Mutual 
Liability of Boston 
Carl Jacobs—Hardware Mutual of 
Stevens Point 
C. H. Keating — Lumbermens of 
Mansfield 
James S. Kemper—lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty of Chicago 
H. G. Kemper—Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty of Chicago 
G. A. MecKinney—Millers of Alton 
IL. A. Mingenbach—Hardware Deal- 
ers, Stevens Point 
Hf. J. Pelstring—Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermens, Philadelphia 
Justin Peters — Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermens of Philadelphia 
H. M. Richmond—United of Boston 
C. M. Smith—Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty of Chicago 
Corwin Shank — Northwestern of 
Seattle 
Kk. W. Sawyer—Liberty Mutual of 
Boston 
C. I. Wilde — Liberty Mutual of 
doston 
H. W. Yount —Liberty Mutual of 
Boston ; 


~ 


\merican Mutual Liability of Boston 





administrative agency of this state shall 
apply to courts of competent jurisdiction 
in reciprocal states for permission to ad 
minister such deposits or the proceeds of 
such bonds in accordance with such pur- 
poses and shall give such security for 
faithful performance as shall be required 
by such courts. 

Sec. 5. Equalization of secured claims 
against delinquent domestic insurers. In 
the liquidation of the general assets of 
delinquent domestic insurers unsecured 
reditors shall be preferred to secured 
creditors to the extent necessary to equal- 
ize the advantage gained by virtue of such 
security. 

The following shall be treatéd as secured 
claims for the purpose of this section: 

a. Claims secured by adequate proc- 
ess of law or by lien. 

b. Claims secured individually by 
deposit of funds, by funds held in es- 
crow or in trust, or by bond. 

c. Claims secured generally by deposit 
or bond to secure the payment of claims 
of a particular class. This provision, 
however, shall not be construed to in 
clude claims which are secured by de- 
posit or bond for the benefit of all claim- 
ants of the company within the United 
States. 

d. Claims which have been filed with 
a receiver or liquidator not ancillary to 
the proceeding in this state. 

Any or all of the above shall he treated 
as unsecured provided all rights to the 
specific security have heen surrendered or 
provided that the assets in the possession 
ef a non-ancillary receiver or liquidator 
have been transferred to the insurance 
supervisory or other administrative agency 
in this state. 

Sec. 6. Title to assets and proceedings 
against delinquent insurers domiciled in 





reciprocal states. Whenever a proceeding 
for rehabilitation, reorganization or liqui- 
dation shall be commenced in a reciprocal! 
state against an insurer domiciled in such 
state and doing business in this state, title 
to all of the assets of such insurer, except 
special deposits as hereinafter provided, 
then located in this state shall vest in the 
insurance supervisory or other administra- 
tive agency of such reciprocal state. There- 
after no action or proceeding against suc] 
insurer or such assets, except such special 
deposits, shall be commenced or continued 
in the courts of this state unless initiated. 
or consented to, by such insurance super- 
visory or other administrative agency of 
such reciprocal state. : 

Sec. 7. Special deposits in this state of 
delinquent insurers domiciled in reciprocal 
states. Except where it is expressly con- 
trary to the terms of a special deposit or of 
a bond made in lieu of a deposit in this 
state of a delinquent insurer domiciled in 
a reciprocal state, on proper application 
depositaries shall be directed by a court 
of competent jurisdiction of this state to 
transfer the deposit or the proceeds of an 
bond given in lieu of deposit and all rights 
thereunder to the insurance supervisory 
or other administrative agency of the recip- 
rocal state provided that such insurance 
supervisory or other administrative agency 
gives proper security for the faithful ad- 
ministration of such funds in accordance 
with the terms of the trust. 

Sec. 8. Administration of assets in this 
state of delinquent insurers domiciled in 
reciprocal states. The general assets located 
in this state of a delinquent insurer dom- 
iciled in a reciprocal state shall be admin- 
istered by the insurance supervisory or 
other administrative agency of such recip 
rocal state as if such assets were located 
in such reciprocal state. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON SAFETY 


TREND OF PUBLIC OPINION AS REFLECTED BY ACTIVITIES AND 
STATEMENTS EVIDENCING WIDESPREAD INTEREST IN PREVENTION 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT re- 

cently called a conference to 

consider ways and means of pre- 
venting accidents of all types, with 
especial reference to the highway sit- 
uation. The meeting is to be held in 
December. Senator Moore of New 
Jersey will work in cooperation with 
government officials to devise an ef- 
fective program of prevention ac- 
tivities. 

In a letter to Secretary Roper the 
President wrote: 

“I feel that the interest which we have 
been manifesting in the reduction of acci- 
dents on land and sea, and in the air, 
should take such immediate and substantial 
form as to put into action the recommen- 
dations which we have been making. 

“To this end, | suggest that you call in 
and confer with a group of patriotic and 
widely known citizens who will cooperate 
with you in formulating plans for the con- 
trol of this distressed situation in our 
country. Accidents constitute one of our 
gravest national problems and it is im- 
portant that we obtain wide cooperation 
and consider all possible counsel in apply- 
ing the most efficacious remedies in the 
interest of preservation of life and prop- 
erty in this country. i 

“It is clear that jurisdiction over high- 
ways is almost wholly within the province 
of State, county and municipal government 
—not the Federal Government. Neverthe- 
less, you can accomplish much by getting 
these other government agencfes to pro- 
ceed more actively than they have here- 
tofore. 

“T shall be glad to be kept informed as 
to your progress in this matter.” 

The committee headed by Senator Moore 
is being set up to attack the problem of 
causes and possible cures of an accident 
toll which the Commerce Secretary put at 
more than 100,000 deaths and 9,700,000 in- 
jured last year. 

The fatalities were classified as follows: 


Cause Deaths 
ee rer 36,000 
NN ectt 5.Gch 3 icles. REID 34,500 
Ms ioe rca ere rds oe 17,500 
oN eee rere 16,000 


Of the injured, about 5,100,000 persons 
were hurt in their homes. 

“The question of causes of accidents 
should be settled definitely,” Mr. Roper 
said. “There is no excuse for continuance 
of the present controversy over causes. 

“For instance, on the question of causes 
of highway accidents, there are two schools 
of thought on the contribution which high 
speed makes or does not make to fatalities. 
This and all other similar major questions 
should be removed at once from the argu- 
mentative stage. 

“An independent agency such as this new 
group is pre-eminently fitted to determine 
and give currency to the truth in such con- 
troversial questions.” 


LEADERS IN THE DRIVE 
Labert St. Clair, transportation assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce, is director 


of activities in supervising the program. 
The chairman ex officio will be Secretary 


Roper, and Senator Moore heads the gen- 
eral committee: 

The following have agreed to head study 
groups: 

Causes and Remedies—Henry B. 
mann, Niles, Mich. 

Rural and Home 
Capper. 

Urban Street Safety—Thomas J. Wat- 
son, New York City, president Interna- 
tional Business Machine Company. 

Cooperation With Common Carriers 
W. Averell Harriman, New York City, 
chairman of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. 

Cooperation With the Automotive In- 
dustry—John L. Lovett, Detroit, general 
manager Michigan Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation. 


Hei- 


Accidents—Senator 


Uniform Traffic Regulations—Represen 
tative O'Neal of Kentucky. 

Driver Training and Law Enforcement 
—Dr. E. L. Corbett, executive secretary of 
the Milwaukee Safety Commission. 

Education—Barron G._ Collier, 
York City. 

Cooperation With Safety Groups—Fred 
H. Rossland, Newark, former secretary of 
the Governor’s Street and Highway Safety 
Committee. 

Safety in the Air—Senator McAdoo, 
president of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation. 

Safety at Sea—Walter Parker of New 
Orleans, former chairman of the National 
Flood Prevention and River Regulation 
Commission. 


New 


The Past, Present and Future of Safety 


A Radio Address 
By C. E. PETTIBONE 


VICE PRES, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INS. CO., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, PAST 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUN- 
CIL, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


AST year, 101,000 persons lost 

their lives in the United States 
in accidents. Of this number 36,000 
were killed as a result of motor 
vehicle accidents; 34,000 lost their 
lives in home accidents; and the re- 
mainder died in miscellaneous public 
accidents, such as drowning, fire, and 
so on, and in industrial operations. 

Staggering as these figures are, 
they mean little unless they are 
brought directly home to us. And 
what is being done to reduce this 
awful toll of accidents? What has 
been done? What more can we do? 

To answer these questions, I think 
I can do no better than to trace for 
you the development of the National 
Safety Council and the safety move- 
ment as a whole. 

The history of the national safety 
movement follows the law of pro- 
gressive development. It is an absorb- 
ing story of revolutionary achieve- 
ment. You will probably be sur- 
‘prised to find that the movement is 
only about 25 years old. The Coun- 
cil itself, only began to function in 
1912 when aroused humanitarian 
forces declared war on indifference, 
prejudice, ignorance, selfishness and 
precedence—when hearts clashed 
with minds. Prior to this time, ex- 
cept in a few companies controlled by 
executives of uncommon foresight, 
there was little thought about safety. 


Such principles as “contributory neg- 
ligence,” “assumption of risk” and 
the “fellow servant doctrine” did not 
inspire safety activities. Employers 
knew little of the economic loss of ac- 
cidents. They accepted them as an 
unavoidable element of production. 


In 1912 a small group of men met 
at Milwaukee under the auspices of 
the Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers, under the in 
spired leadership of the National 
Safety Council’s Past President, Lew 
R. Palmer. They discussed their 
problems and exchanged their ex- 
periences. They found that through 
such an interchange of ideas a ver 
itable safety science could be evolved. 

Unofficially, this meeting was the 
original Safety Congress; and it re- 
sulted in the formation of what is 
known as the “National Safety Coun 
cil for Industrial Safety.” 

e 68 @ 

N the early days, the industrial 

safety movement was confined 
largely to the applying of guards to 
obvious hazards, probably best illus 
trated by gear and belt guards, rail 
ings, toe-boards, and so on. This was 
gradually extended to include the 
protection of more complicated 
machinery, the installation of plat 
forms and stairways with handrails, 
and also the study of processes to 
make them more safe. In those early 
days, little or nothing was done to 
educate the workman. Gradually this 
developed to the point where safety 
committees were formed, posters 


were distributed, safety rallies were 
held, and, in short, every possible 
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means of educating the workman was 
used. 

Gradually, in the twenties, the ed 
ucational propaganda directed to the 
workman overshadowed other fac- 
tors and caused many employers to 
neglect the mechanical side of safety. 
There was considerable disregard for 
the fact that it is human tendency to 
fail, and that it is easier, cheaper and 
more reliable to design a guard to 
prevent an accident, when such a 
guard can be designed, than to de 
velop employees to a point where 
they never will be careless or never 
will have moments of inattention. 

The public safety problem became 
prominent at a time when the educa 
tional feature was being accented in 
industrial safety; thus it was natural 
that major consideration should be 
given to this, and not sufficient con 
sideration given to the engineering 
features, such as design and con 
struction of automobiles and roads, 
simplification and standardization of 
traffic signs and markings, and so on 
Thus we had, in the twenties, a 
period when “‘ballyhoo” seemed to be 
the order of the day. Don’t misun 
derstand me. This intensive educa- 
tional campaign was extremely val 
uable in that it did bring the inspira 
tional side of safety to the fore and 
created a “safety consciousness” in 
thousands of industrial workers, and 
in thousands of drivers and pedes- 
trians. 

3ut we have found very definitely 
that education will not do the whole 
job alone. With it must be corre 
lated two very important factors 
engineering and enforcement. This 
is just as true of traffic safety as it 
is of industrial safety. 


ND so, at the present time, we 

find ourselves going through an 
other transition in our science of 
safety. Yes, we will continue to 
educate people, but we will do more 
than that. We will build safety into 
the machines with which we perform 
our industrial operation. We _ will 
make safer automobiles and we will 
build safer highways. And engineer 
ing genius will be brought more fully 
into play in designing protective 
equipment upon our highways. 

If you could be present at our 
meetings here in Louisville this week 
and meet a large number of the del- 
egates, you would meet men and 
women representing each of the three 
important factors in accident preven 
tion work. You would meet educa 
tors—yes, many of them. But you 
would also meet hundreds of engi 
neers who are working to devise 
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physical safeguards which will make 
it difficult for people to have acci- 
dents regardless of their human fail- 
And you would meet enforce- 
ment officials, interested in devising 
methods to curb those who habitually 
err. 

I hope we can predict for the fu- 
ture a better balance; that industrial 
safety will be more clearly recognized 
as a production problem best solved 
by real engineering, initiative and in- 
vention, including the application of 
the developments of modern science 
to the accident problem, and that in 
every industrial process, safety will 
be given prominent consideration. I 
hope that superimposed upon. this 
structure there will be a continuation 
of the effort to interest, educate and 
train employees in safe methods. 

In the public safety field, I hope 
there will be greater attention given 
to the engineering and mechanical 
means of simplifying these driving 
problems for the average driver. 
There is an inherent obligation on the 
part of those in authority to see that 
money is spent to eliminate unneces- 


ings. 





sary hazards of the highway, and to 
realize the necessity of uniform and 
simplified methods of handling traffic. 
I also expect that the automobile 
manufacturers will design their cars 
not only with a consideration to make 
them safe to operate, but for them to 
be comparatively easy to maintain in 
such condition, and that thought be 
given to their design so that in case 
of accident, the minimum of injury 
will occur. 
e@ @ @ 


AM also more hopeful that the 
] safety educational effort is about 
to bear fruit in the growing public 
consciousness that people must drive 
safely or not at all. Thinking people 
now realize that driving requires 
knowledge, ability and concentration, 
and they have about reached the con- 
clusion that the highways must be 
reserved for the sane drivers, and the 
reckless, heedless, accident-prone, and 
speeders must turn over a new leaf 
or go. Eventually, and I am hopeful 
that it will be soon, the safety move 
ment will make our highways safe. 


The Back-Seat Driver 
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FE YR years a most insidious cam- 
paign has been waged against a 
certain well-meaning member of 
society. Like sheep we have followed 
the lead of those who first started be- 
smirching his name, until now no one 
dares speak of him except with con- 
tempt. He has spent nearly thirty- 
five years in a futile attempt to curb 
what is probably our greatest shame, 
and because society is ever seeking a 
means of embarrassing or demeaning 
him, his work has been of no avail. 
To his mounting horror, the yearly 
increase in automobile deaths and in 
juries continues unabated. The butt 
of a thousand jokes and crushed with 
the contumely of criticism, the Back 
Seat Driver is today a cowardly 
craven, fearful that any protest he 
may make will bring forth a flood 
of scorn. 


Who first started this campaign 
against him? No other than the man 
behind the wheel. The absolute autoc- 
racy of the automobile driver puts 
that of the imperial Caesars and the 
déspotic Tsars to shame. He is a law 
unto himself, and any infringement 
of what he jealously believes to be his 
“liberty and pursuit of happiness” is 
a constitutional affront. And so, as 


THE 
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he races down our highways with 
utter disregard of traffic regulations. 
woe unto the accompanying rider 
who dares to lift his voice in protest 
or even in friendly counsel. He will 
be exposed to the world as a Back- 
Seat Driver! The ignominy of such 
a threatened accusation is enough to 
seal the lips of the most courageous. 


ERCHED on the edge of the seat, 
he watches fearfully for potential 
danger as the driver “steps on the 
gas’; he gasps as the car rushes 
through an _ intersection, narrowly 
missing a slow-moving truck. Now 
the car approaches a partially hidden 
curve: it is going too fast to keep to 
the right and skids across the line. 
\nother car is coming from the other 
direction and along the same dividing 
line; there is a screeching of brakes 
and tires as the cars pass each other 
with a clearance of inches only—the 
back-seat driver, his hand on the door 
handle, poises for a quick jump. 
They come to a sharp hill up which 
a tractor and trailer are laboriously 
climbing : as they draw near the top. 


the impatient driver swings around 
to pass the other vehicle, when sud- 











denly another car looms up over the 
hill, and a smash-up seems unavoid- 
able. The other car takes to the 
shoulder of the road, the tractor pulls 
as far to the right as is possible, and 
they manage to squeeze through. The 
B. S. D. is limp with agony, and the 
driver scornfully asks him if he is 
scared. Of all the asinine questions! 
Of course he’s scared, scared witless, 
but if he opened his mouth to object, 
he’d be stamped forever as a Back- 
Seat Driver. 

Why have we, poor fools, allowed 
these autocrats of the road to so 
poison our minds against those 
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higher-minded individuals who object 
to such driving ? 

Have automobile drivers proved 
that they can operate their cars safely 
and sanely so that there is no need 
for any one to caution them about 
their driving? Certainly the results 
could not be much worse if they fol- 
lowed the advice of the Back-Seat 
Drivers. Two heads, we have been 
led to believe, are better than one. 

Let us have, then, less carping and 
criticism about Back-Seat Drivers, 
and more carping and criticism from 
them. May their tribe increase! 





Get Off The Road! 


COURTESY EMPLOYERS MUTUALS, 
WAUSAU, WISC. 


HE screeching of brakes, the im- 

pact of steel upon steel, smashed 
to bits by excessive speed, the 
screams of victims following the 
shock, and there you have more vic- 
tims to the slaughter. Roads are 
safer. Cars are safer. Is your driv- 
ing safer? If it is not, “Get off the 
road !” 


Cutter In and You are driving 
Cutter Out on a crowded 

highway on any 
afternoon. You have the desire to 
pass cars ahead of you. This seems 
to be a constant desire, and as a re- 
sult you are always very close to the 
car ahead of you. Many very serious 
accidents have been brought about 
when the car in front of you sud- 
denly stops. If the car ahead stops 
suddenly, can you? If you are fool- 
ish enough to follow another car so 
closely and you cannot stop sud- 
denly, “Get off the road!” 


The Border 


Do you feel that you 
Line 


have a certain right 
to the middle of the 
road? All our concrete roads are 
divided into halves by drawing a line 
directly through the center of the 
highway. This means that you are 
to keep to the right on curves and 
hills—in fact, start right, keep to the 
right, and you will probably finish 
right. If you cannot do this and you 
feel that you have more right in the 
middle of the road, “Get off the 
road!” 


Song of 
the Hills 


An accident is nothing 
more than an _ illustra- 
tion or demonstration 
of poor driving. When you try to 
pass another car on a hill, a curve, or 
on a straight-of-way without having 
sufficient clearance or without seeing 
far enough in advance, an accident is 


apt to be the result. This illustrates 
bad judgment, bad driving, and an ac- 
cident is the result. If you feel that 
you must pass cars on hills, curves, 
crossings, or without having sufficient 
clearance to pass them, “Get off the 
road !”’ 

All towns, cities and villages have 
certain legal requirements pertaining 
to traffic speed. . This speed has been 
regulated according to local condi 
tions. It should be respected. Do 
not complain when the speed limit is 
25 miles per hour and you are picked 
up by the traffic officer while travel 
ing 40. It’s not the traffic officer’s 
fault, but your own. If you feel that 
you must travel through communities 
and violate traffic ordinances, paying 
little attention to requirements, “Get 
off the road!” 


Driving becomes monotonous and 
tedious. Many hours of driving 
cause fatigue. Of the 36,000 lives 
snuffed out in motor vehicle accidents 
last year, 350 drivers were asleep at 
the time they were killed. How 
peaceful it is to “pass out” under 
these conditions, but if you attempt 
to sleep while driving an automobile, 
“Get off the road!” 


2.100 drivers of the 
36,000 killed by auto- 
mobiles last year were 
intoxicated or had been drinking. The 
drunken driver can be termed a 
criminal. The robber entering your 
home with drawn revolver is no 
doubt prepared to “shoot it out” with 
anyone obstructing his motive. The 
law requires that he be jailed if 
caught before committing murder, 
and if he does commit murder and is 
caught, he is given life imprisonment 
or death on the gallows or the electric 
chair. That is as it should be. A 
drunken driver, however, is arrested, 
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brought into court, and fined $25 and 
costs with an admonition not to do it 
again. Why are judges so lame in re- 
voking licenses where the State Law 
gives them the power to do so? If 
you drive, do not drink, and if you 
must drink, “Get off the road!” 


Time How are the tires on 
to Retire your car? Blow-outs 

figured in about 350 
fatalities in 1934 and skidding ac- 
counted for around 2,000 of the 
deaths. Improper care of tires and 
trying to “make them last” for an- 
other season is false economy. If 
you are driving a car where the tires 
fall in the aforementioned classifica- 
tions and you feel that you are “get 
ting by,” “Get off the road!” 


One-eyed = The “one-eyed” motor 
Connolly ist is a danger on the 


road. Many a head-on 
crash can be traced directly to the 
fact that one of the cars had only one 
light. Lights burn out. Inspect your 
lights regularly. If you cannot com- 
ply with the legal requirement and 
with the laws of safety and protect 
yourself and others by having full 
lights and dimming them properly 
when meeting other cars, “Get off the 
road.” 

Lack of sleep increases the pos 
sibility of an accident while driving. 
Long periods of steady driving, too, 
invite sleep. Many tips have been 
given drivers to overcome drowsiness 
but if you have not had enough 
sleep, and you feel that you want to 
sleep while spinning along, “Get off 
the road.” 

One good turn deserves another. 
In making right turns, get into the 
lane nearest the curb and then turn 
right. In turning left, get into the 
lane nearest the center of the road 
and when you reach the intersection, 
turn left. Before doing so, be sure to 
give the signal. Also, you must keep 
in mind the danger to pedestrians 
while turning. Tf you cannot observe 
these simple but effective rules, “Get 
off the road.” 

The mad rush to get nowhere. Are 
you in a habit of weaving in and out 
of the regular flow of traffic? Prob- 
ably you consider yourself an expert 
driver and therefore can cut in and 
out safely. If you believe this, you 
are fooling yourself. Eventually you 
will be injured and injure others also. 
If you must disregard the laws of 
safety, courtesy, and common sense, 
“Get off the road.” 

Respect slippery roads. Traffic 
deaths from skidding have averaged 
around 2000 annually during recent 
years. Snow. ice, rain, oil, or loose 


gravel bring about skidding accidents. 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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THE ROMANCE 


E stick a stamp on a letter and 
put it in a mail box or down a 


chute with ease and confi- 
dence. We know that it will quickly 
reach its destination. Like many 
other conveniences we accept in these 
modern days of comfort and up-to- 
date routine, there is a story of de- 
velopment behind the postal service 
that is full of historical romance and 
interest. 

Naturally from the earliest times 
people have wished to convey mes- 
sages to each other. In the Bible we 
read of letters, the letters of Solomon 
for instance. But for hundreds of 
years very few of the people could 
even write or read so they had to pay 
the learned men to do this for them. 

Herodotus, a Greek historian in the 
sixth century B. C., tells of how mes- 
sages written on tablets of bronze or 
on clay tiles were carried by mes- 
sengers on horseback along the main 
roads. At intervals there would be a 
station where another messenger was 
in readiness to convey the message to 
the next station and on and on until 
it reached its destination. This was 
called the post, meaning from station 
to station, and the word first was 
used to designate the messenger, then 
the letter he carried, and finally it has 
come to be used for the whole mail 
service. 

Herodotus might be called the 
father of this service. It is to him 
we owe, too, the tribute paid to these 
courageous messengers whom we 
now know as postmen, in words 
which, translated, are on the New 
York City Post Office Building: 
“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers 
from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds.” 

In the early centuries the mes- 
sengers had to travel through woods 
full of wolves on tiny paths at “grete 
perill to their lyves.” 


N France about 1450 under Louis 

XI the first real postal system 
may be said to have begun. He es- 
tablished a regular royal messenger 
service with definite routes and relay 
stations equipped with horses. He 
had 230 couriers to convey messages 
from his court. These men carried a 
golden horn to announce their ap- 
proach and were dressed in gaily col- 
ored costumes as was the custom of 
those days. His system was copied 
and developed by other countries 
throughout Europe and later was 
used by the early settlers of our 
country. 
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OF THE MAIL 


By ELIZABETH COLE 


Young boys seemed to be the ones 
to whom the thrilling adventures of 
the post most appealed and we read 
frequently of 15 to 20 year old cour- 
iers bravely fording streams fighting 
off bandits, killing their own game to 
eat on the way, and in all kinds of 
weather successfully carrying on 
their perilous duties. ‘Haste, post, 
haste!” and “Ride, villain, ride, for 
thy life,” were how the senders of 
messengers would goad these daring 
men on in the 17th century. 

Mail coaches later were used and 
in them passengers might ride also. 
lumbering along over the poor roads 
these two-and _ four-horse-drawn 
vehicles were a picturesque sight we 
all have become familiar with 
through seeing them on countless 
Christmas cards. Again a horn an- 
nounced their arrival and that is why 
later on we probably have had the 
postman’s whistle, used even yet in 
some parts of our country. 

In the early days the person who 
received the letter had to pay the 
postman and this continued for many 
years. He would go about in a scar- 
let coat and ring a bell, and the larger 
his tip, the faster would he hurry on 
his route, collecting again from the 
letter-receiver. You can imagine the 
irony of having to pay for a surprise 
dunning bill or a comic valentine. 
Many people didn’t have the money 
to pay, so unclaimed letters frequent- 
ly would lie around on some tavern 
table or get thrown into the rubbish. 
The dead letter office, as this situation 
later led to, was flourishing even 
then. 

Leading citizens of the town were 
usually appointed as postihasters and 
frequently these men themselves 
would go about from house to 
house delivering the letters. In our 
country Abraham Lincoln was the 
postmaster at New Salem, Ill. He 
carried the letters in his high hat and 
would read them aloud to the illiter- 
ate. He collected and dispensed news 
all along the way. Many of the post- 
masters, since they came in such per- 
sonal contact with what was going 
on, were also the publishers of the 
local newspapers. Postmasters were 
men of outstanding character and 
possessed a high type of loyalty and 
efficiency. Benjamin Franklin was 
the Postmaster General in 1743. 

Women too served as postmistress- 
es. The service to Buffalo from New 
York was called the “fe mail” be- 
cause of the women who carried the 
mail over that route in the first part 





of the 19th century. Women and 
men alike held their positions for 
years and one old woman who died at 
91 had carried the mail 45 years and 
walked over 90,000. 


E can touch only on a few of 

the many romantic develop- 
ments of the mail service in our coun- 
try. When the gold, discovered in 
California, lured so many Easterners 
to that far-off state, the Overland 
Mail caused great excitement. rom 
St. Louis to Los Angeles the mail 
was carried by stage coach in twenty 
days, an epoch-making event in his- 
tory. Billy Cody, only eleven years 
old, and Kit Carson were two of the 
overland messengers. 

On April 3, 1860, with great cele- 
bration and cannon firing the first of 
the Pony Express riders started the 
mail from St. Joseph, Mo., for San 
Francisco. He was Alexander Car- 
lyle, cheered as a great hero and was 
chosen because of his light weight to 
ride a fleet horse and become a relay 
messenger. He died of tuberculosis, 
probably due to the hardships en- 
dured while hastening the mails. 
Every ten or twenty miles the horses 
and riders were changed and great 
dangers from the Indians assailed 
these dauntless young boys. They 
rode from St. Louis to Sacramento 
and the mail reached San Francisco 
aboard a boat ten days after their 
departure. Buffalo Bill again rode 
for the Pony Express, which, because 
of expense and because of the toll of 
life it took from horses and riders, 
existed only a little over a year. 

And no less are the dangers that 
assail the fearless air pilots of the 
present day who fly through the dark 
night in storm or in pale moonlight, 
swiftly speeding to complete “their 
appointed rounds.” 

The first stamps were used in Paris 
in the 17th century, following the in- 
troduction of a _ special wrapper, 
which was sold for the purpose of 
enclosing the letter. In England 
they first called stamps “go-frees”’ 
and offered prizes for the best de- 
signs for them. What a fuss people 
made over the innovation! “They 
wouldn’t . stick,” “the postmaster 
would keep the money,” and all kinds 
of complaints were uttered at having 
to go to this bother of buying and 
sticking on a stamp. In our country 
at first stamps were printed locally by 
the various postmasters and in 1847 
the first national stamp was issued. 
About 1860 stamp collecting began 
and lucky are the philatelists who 
have any of the Civil War and other 
stamps of the olden days. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Effects of Grain Elevator Explosion in Which Four men Died and Damage to the Building 
and Contents Totaled $700,000 


DUST EXPLOSION RESEARCH 


S the result of our research 
A studies considerable knowledge 

concerning the nature and be- 
havior of dust explosions during 
grain-handling and milling operations 
has been acquired. We also have 
heen able to secure a better under- 
standing of dust explosion hazards 
during fire-fighting operations when 
combustible dusts are present. 

Technical knowledge regarding this 
important industrial explosion hazard, 
which affects more than 1,300,000 
employees in their daily occupational 
duties, has been instrumental in the 
development of methods for control 
and prevention. The practical value 
of these precautionary measures is 
being carefully studied at the present 
time. 

The economic significance of re- 
search work on dust explosion pre- 
vention can be more fully appreciated 
when we recognize that in the United 
States the dust explosion hazard 
exists in more than 28,000 manutac- 
turing plants handling products prin- 
cipally of agricultural origin. In ad- 
dition to these industrial plants, more 
than 25,000 country grain-handling 
plants, having a capacity of more 
than 700,000,000 bushels, are sub- 
ject to grain-dust fires and explosions. 
These country (rural) elevators rep- 
resent a capital investment of more 
than $450,000,000. 

In the last 19 years, the period for 
which accurate records are available, 
there have been at least 385 dust ex- 
plosions in connection with the han 
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dling, milling, and processing of 
products largely of agricultural or- 
igin. In these explosions 311 persons 
have lost their lives, and more than 
693 workmen have been injured. The 
property and stock losses (insurance 
paid) amounted to more than $35,- 
000,000, an average loss of more than 
$90,000 for each explosion. 

These explosions have occurred in 
practically all the grain-handling op- 
erations, such as grain elevators, flour 
and feed mills and starch factories, 
and in many industries associated 
with the processing of agricultural 
products such as sugar refining, the 
preparation of powdered milk and 
other food products, insecticides, fer- 
tilizers, wood pulp, wood dust, soap 
powder, paper dust, and many others. 


Analysis of Dust Explosions in 1934 


HE Chemical Engineering Divi- 

sion of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, investigated 16 major dust 
explosions in industrial plants in 
1934. These explosions can be ana- 
lyzed as follows: 

(1) They caused the loss of 27 
lives, injuries to 52 other people, and 
property and stock damage of ap- 
proximately $2,475,000. The average 


loss for each explosion was about 
$155,000, the range being from $800 
to $700,000. 

(2) They occurred in nine dif- 
ferent types of industries—malt 
houses, wood working plants, ter- 
minal grain elevators, country (rural ) 
grain elevators, feed mills, alu- 
minum powder manufacture, insec- 
ticide manufacture, flour milling, and 
cocoa pulverizing. 

(3) The causes of the explosions 
can be classified as follows: 
Grinding and Pulverizing Opera- 

titi ete even nents 
Fire Fighting Operations....... 
Metalic Soarks......0.ses00. 
POG iia Koh s Re beweee 
Defective Extension Lamp..... 
Backfire from Boiler........... 
eee 
Undetermined (attributed to 

electrical sources)..........0+ Z 
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Total 16 

(4) These explosions occurred in 
11 different states: New York, Ohio, 
Texas, Illinois, Missouri, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Tennessee, 
Virginia and Nebraska. 

Although we have made progress 
in the United States in the prevention 
and control of dust explosions and 
resulting fires in some of our grain- 
handling and milling industries, 


safety engineers must recognize that 
dust explosions are always liable to 
occur in connection with the develop- 
ment of new processes, involving in 
many instances the installation of new 
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types of mechanical and electrical 
apparatus and equipment. It is there- 
fore extremely important that new 
manufacturing operations be care- 
fully examined to detect possible dust 
explosion hazards, and attention be 
given to the immediate adoption of 
preventive measures. Many dust ex- 
plosions in recent years have been 
associated with the development of 
new manufacturing processes which 
have introduced additional sources of 
ignition and resulted in operating con- 
ditions favorable to explosions. 

Although dust explosions usually 
occur during the operation of indus- 
trial plants, a number of disastrous 
explosions resulting in the death or 
injury of firemen have occurred dur- 
ing fire-fighting operations. In gen- 
eral these explosions can be classified 
as follows: 

(1) Explosions caused by the full 
stream of water striking settled dust 
in various parts of the buildings. The 
water forces the dust cloud on to the 
fire, causing the explosion. 

(2) Explosions caused by the fall- 
ing of the floors or the dropping of 
the bottom of storage bins, forcing 
the dust cloud on to the fire, result- 
ing in an explosion. 

(3) I¢xplosions that have taken 
place when firemen attempted to re- 
move the contents of bins or other 
enclosures in an effort to determine 
whether the original fire in the bin 
had been completely extinquished. 
The dust clouds thus produced read- 
ily ignite when they come in contact 
with flames. 

(4) Explosions that have taken 
place as the result of the chemical 
reaction between water and the dust. 
When water (H,0) is applied to hot 
aluminum powder, for example, a vi- 
olent reaction takes place. The oxy- 
gen from the water unites with the 
aluminum, causing it to burn more 
rapidly, while the hydrogen, which is 
an explosive gas, is liberated. When 
the explosive hydrogen and air mix- 
ture comes in contact with the fire, 
explosions can readily follow. 
Precautionary Measures Recommended 

HE following precautionary 

measures are recommended for 
the prevention of explosions of the 
various classes referred to: 

(1) Plants in which combustible 
dusts are created during operating 
processes should be systematically in- 
spected by firemen. This enables fire- 
men to become thoroughly familiar 
with structural features of the build- 
ing and the hazardous processes car- 
ried on in them, and gives them defi- 
nite knowledge of the contents of the 
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building and of any combustible 
products handled and manufactured. 
This knowledge is helpful in working 
out a plan of fire fighting which will 
more adequately protect the firemen. 

(2) When wetting explosive dusts, 
a spray is preferable to the full pres- 
sure from the hose. 

(3) Before undertaking to remove 
the contents of bins in which a fire 
has occurred and apparently is ex- 
tinquished, it is advisable to flood the 
bin and thoroughly drench the ma- 
terial. 

(4) When inflammable metallic 
dusts that liberate hydrogen by chemi- 
cal reaction are encountered in fight- 
ing fires, water must be used with 
caution. 

Puzzling situations with reference 
to dust explosions in grain elevators, 
grain storage plants and other grain- 
handling and milling operations have 
been encountered recently. There 
seems to be a very definite feeling 
on the part of operators of grain-han- 
dling plants that a number of recent 
disastrous dust explosions may have 
been associated with residues of ex- 
plosive gases remaining in the grain 
after fumigation operations. 

This suspicion has arisen in con- 
nection with the use of fumigants 
consisting wholly or in part of in- 
flammable chemicals. This problem 
may be stated as follows: 

(1) What is the effect of absorbed 
inflammable gases on the explosibility 
and ease of ignition of grain and 
other explosive dusts? 

(2) Is there an explosion hazard 
clue to the absorption or adsorption by 
grain of certain fumigants and the 
later release of an explosive constitu- 
ent ? 

It has been suggested that a selec- 
tive adsorption or absorption of the 
explosive constituent might take place 
when grain is fumigated with gases 
consisting in part of a recognized ex- 
plosive gas, and in part of some inert 
gas used as a safe diluent of the ex- 
plosive gas, the inert gas being dis- 
placed eventually by air. The possi- 
bility of adsorption of explosive gases 
by grain during fumigation operations 
and the later liberation of the gases 
during storage must be studied fur- 
ther. 


(3) Is there an increase in the 
explosibility of grain dust and air 
mixtures due to the addition of small 
percentages of explosive gases? 

In connection with the considera- 
tion of this part of the problem it is 
pointed out that tests by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines indicate that, al- 
though Pennsylvania anthracite coal 





dust when mixed with air will not 
propagate flame, the addition of as 
low as two (2) per cent of methane 
gas (CH,) will produce an explosive 
mixture. This gas percentage is more 
than three per cent below the lower 
limit of explosibility of the methane 
gas. 
Additional scientific knowledge on 
this problem will assist in the develop- 
ment of further measures for the 
safe application of fumigation meth- 
ods in grain-handling plants. 
Methods for Prevention and Control 

(a) Explosion Venting Areas in 
Grain-Handling and Milling Plants. 
Dust explosions in grain-handling 
plants, particularly in grain elevators, 
have proved definitely the need for 
adequate venting areas in the con- 
struction of these plants. In one re- 
cent case proper venting area to re- 
lieve the pressure from an explosion 
in the workhouse of the elevator 
would have prevented the complete 
destruction of the top of the house. 
In another recent case the workhouse 
was saved from destruction by an 
adequate glass-venting area. 

The effectiveness of glass vents in 
this explosion confirmed the tests by 
the Chemical Engineering Division of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 
These tests have shown conclusively 
that it is possible to vent grain dust 
explosions without structural damage. 
Our engineers recommend that for 
satisfactory venting of dust explo- 
sions in grain elevators not less than 
1.25 square feet of venting area be 
provided for each 100 cubic feet of 
space (1 sq. ft. to 80 cu. ft.). The ap- 
plication of this principle should be 
embodied in all new construction of 
grain-handling plants. 

(These tests are reported in an 
article entitled, “Venting Dust Ex- 
plosions,” by Hylton R. Brown and 
Richard L. Hanson, which appeared 
in the April 1933, Quarterly of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
Soston, Mass., and in the April and 
May, 1933, issues of the International 
Fire Fighters Magazine. ) 


(b) Removal of Foreign Material 
from Grain. The desirability of re- 
moving foreign material from grain 
upon receipt at the grain elevator or 
milling plant has been forcibly dem- 
onstrated by several recent explosions 
in grain elevators. The investigation 
of these explosions indicated that the 
dust clouds had been ignited by 
sparks from metal particles in the 
grain. It is a difficult problem to pre- 
vent foreign material from entering 
equipment in grain-handling opera- 
tions. Screens of 1-1/2 to 2-inch 


mesh, when placed in the gratings 











over receiving pits, have in many in- 
stances stopped large pieces of metal 
from entering pits with the grain, 
and the use of such screens should 
be given practical consideration. The 
practical value of magnetic separators 
in the grain-handling sections of the 
plant should be given further atten- 
tion, and methods should be de- 
veloped for the removal of any metal 
that may drop into the grain while it 
is being handled. 

(c) Value of Closed Storage Bins. 
The value of closed bins and the un- 
desirability of interconnections be- 
tween storage bins are definitely in- 
dicated by the recent explosions in 
grain-handling plants. Open storage 
bins and bins with direct connections 
permit the rapid spread or propaga- 
tion of flame over the tops of the 
bins and thereby extend the violence 
of the explosion. Preventing the 
spread of fire from one storage bin 
to another is of prime importance and 
should be given thorough considera- 
tion. 


(d) Protection of Electrical Appli- 
ances and Equipment. It has been 
amply demonstrated in the investiga- 
tion of dust explosions that proper 
provision should be made for ade- 
quate protection of electrical appli- 
ances and equipment. [Electric lamps 
should be protected with outer dust- 
proof globes and heavy wire guards 
to prevent breakage. lortable spot- 
lights of suitable design and approved 
construction, to be directed into bins 
through manholes, should be used as 
temporary or occasional lights for 
bin examination instead of extension 
cords dropped into bins. 

(See Safety Code for Terminal Grain 
Elevators, Section 8, paragraph 804, pub- 
lished in U. S. Department of Labor Bul- 
letin No. 562. See also Section 3204 (j) of 
the National Electrical Code.) 

(e) Control of Static Electricity. 
Static electricity has appeared as one 
of the prominent causes of dust ex- 
plosions, and considerable attention 
has been given to the development of 
control methods for thts hazard. Pro- 
vision should be made for the removal 
of static charges on all types of me- 
chanical equipment handling combus- 
tible dusts or operating at points in 
the plant where these dusts are pres- 
ent. 


(£) Inert Gas Protection in Grind- 
ing and Pulverizing Operations. The 
reduction of the oxygen content by 
the introduction of inert gas, such as 
carbon dioxide (CO,) in grinding 
and pulverizing operations has proved 
effective in the control and prevention 
of dust explosions. When the oxy- 
gen content is reduced to approxi- 
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mately 12 per cent in grain-grinding 
operations, complete protection is af- 
forded. The reduced oxygen content 
(as a result of the addition of inert 
gas) prevents the ignition of the dust 
cloud in the grinding machine, and 
also prevents the spread of fire 
through the conveying and elevating 
machinery. 

(See Safety Code for the Use of Inert 
Gas for Fire and Explosion Prevention, 
published in U. S. Department of Labor 
Bulletin No. 562. See also U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Technical Bulletin 
No. 74, “The Value of Inert Gas as a 
Preventive of Dust Explosions in Grinding 
Equipment,” by Hylton R. Brown.) 

(g) Dust Collection and Removal. 
Cleanliness and good housekeeping 
are matters of prime importance in 
dust explosion prevention and should 
be insisted upon to the highest degree. 
[It is always impossible to handle or 
clean grain without making dust. 
This dust should be collected and re- 
moved without being permitted to ac- 
cumulate in any section of the plant. 
A dust explosion cannot occur unless 
combustible dust is present. 


Need for Further Technical Research 


KSEARCH work on dust explo- 

sion and fire prevention is di- 
rectly concerned with the development 
of methods and appliances for the 
protection of human life, property, 
and foodstuffs. Before further 
methods are developed for dust ex- 
plosion prevention in industrial plant 
operation and also during fire-fighting 
operations, we must fully understand 
the conditions under which dust ex- 
plosions can occur and the factors 
which contribute to the explosibility 
of these dusts. 

It is necessary to conduct further 
tests to determine the best methods 
and equipment for venting explosions, 
and also the venting area necessary 
to relieve the explosion in its primary 
stage. 

To prevent dust explosions it is 
of the utmost importance that every 
precaution be taken to eliminate all 
possible sources of ignition in grain- 
handling operations. 

We must realize, however, that 
with the introduction of new methods 
and equipment some dust explosions 
are going to occur, possibly from 
new causes or from causes not pre- 
viously determined. We should there- 
fore continue our efforts by further 
research studies and by practical ap- 
plication of methods and devices for 
limiting or controlling these dust ex- 
plosions. 
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Romance of Mail 
(Continued from Page 18) 


HI romance of the mail service 

and its historical growth is so in- 
teresting that the National Tubercu- 
losis Association chose an incident in 
its development as the subject for its 
1935 Christmas Seal. The little girl 
in her Civil War costume is about to 
mail her letter in one of the first post- 
boxes we had in this country. These 
were placed on the gas lamp posts in 
some of the larger communities and 
for a while they were called lamp 
boxes. This year’s Christmas Seal 
pays tribute to the heroism and cour- 
age of the countless couriers of the 
mail. And it is truly fitting that the 
tiny health seal which always sym- 
holizes a united desire to control 
tuberculosis should commemorate 
this important service which has done 
so much for the welfare of our 
citizens. 





Farm Outlook Report is 
for Better Conditions in 1936 


GOOD NEWS FOR FARMERS IS CON- 
TAINED IN THE ANNUAL FARM OUT- 
look report released by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Con- 
sumer buying power is increasing due 
to improved industrial activity ; some 
improvement in foreign demand for 
American products is foreseen es- 
pecially for cotton. 

“The demand for farm products in 
1936,” it is stated, “is likely to be 
greater than in 1935. Consumer buy- 
ing power in the United States is 
likely to be increased in 1936; buy- 
ing power of consumers in many for- 
eign countries also is likely to in- 
crease.” 

A\ ‘note of caution to farmers is 
sounded, however, that “an increase 
in crop production would tend to 
check the advance in prices” that 
might otherwise, be expected to re- 
sult from improved consumer buying 
power. 

The remainder of the bureau’s out- 
look report, which was prepared in 
consultation with State agricultural 
extension economists and representa- 
tives of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, discusses in detail 
the 1936 prospects for more than 
fifty farm products. 

Larger world consumption of 
\merican cotton is in prospect, says 
the bureau. Factors favorable to 


cotton exports include the somewhat 
lower prices of American cotton rela- 
tive to a year ago and relative to for- 
eign growths, and prospects for in- 
creased business activity. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Farm Outlook Better 
(Continued from Page 18) 


The livestock industries, with re- 
duced numbers of animals and plenty 
of feed, are in the best condition in 
several years to benefit from in- 
creased consumer demand, it is in- 
dicated. Production of meat animals 
has passed the low point and an in- 
crease is expected, especially in hog 
numbers. The total market supply of 
meat in 1936, however, is expected 
to be little if any greater than this 
year, as some time is required for the 
more abundant feed supply and in 
creased livestock numbers to result 
in larger market supplies of meat. 

The report states that averages of 
prices of commodities and services 
used in agricultural production prob- 
ably will be a little less than this 
year, chiefly on account of reduced 
prices of feed, seed, and fertilizer. 

Further improvement in the f farm 
credit situation is expected with in- 
creased volume of credit available to 
farmers from private and_ public 
agencies. 

In a statement on the outlook for 
farm-family living, the report says 


cash income available to farm fam- 
ilies after meeting production ex 


penses probably will be higher in 
1935 than in any year since 1929, al- 
though not all sections of the country 
are sharing equally in the increased 
income. Largest gains are in the 
North Central States, and moderate 
increases in other regions. 


A True Sportsman’s Creed 


HERBERT L. DAVIS, FORMER 
MISSIONER OF INSURANCE OF 
District of Columbia, was one of the 
original admirers of Will Rogers, 
and the death of the beloved humorist 
called forth from Mr. Davis the 
following tribute: 


COM- 
THE 


Let me live, O Mighty Teacher, 
Such a life as man should know; 
Stressing loyalty as a feature, 
With joy—not too much of woe. 
Let me run the gamut over, 
Let me fight and love and laugh; 
And when I’m beneath the clover, 
Let this be my epitaph— 


Here lies one who took his chances, 
In the busy world of men; 

sattled luck and circumstances, 
Fought and fell and fought again; 

Won some times, but did no crowing, 
Lost some times, but did not wail. 

‘Took his beating, kept on going, 
Never let his courage fail. 

He was fallible and very human, 


Therefore, he loved and understood, 
Soth his fellow men and women, 


Whether good or not so good. 
Kept his spirits undiminished ; 

Never false to any friend; 
Played the mg until it finished, 
Sportsman to the end. 


Lived a True S 
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Having spent some of the happiest 
hours of my life with Will Rogers, in 
Southern California, | know that he was 
pre-eminently our Ambassador of Good 
Will and Cheerfulness. 

Will Rogers once said: ‘When I die, 
my epitaph, or whatever you call those 
signs on gravestones, is going to read: ‘I 
joke about every prominent man of my 
time, but I never met a man | didn’t like.’ 
{ am proud of that. I can hardly wait to 
die so it can be carved, and when you 
come around to my grave you'll probably 
find me sitting there proudly reading it.” 

A true lover of God’s out-of-doors, in 
the eyes of Will Rogers, the world seemed 
ever fresh and cheerful. His eyes always 
perceived that which: 


“Gives to seas and sunset skies, 
The unspent beauty of surprise.” 


The ability to think clearly is inherent 
in most of us. It was wonderfully ~ 
veloped in Will Rogers. At this point, 
seems worthwhile to say such talent = 
comes atrophied only when we accept 
things without question. His writings and 
portrayal of admirable characters reveal 
a timeless quality that plainly evidence a 
lasting appeal and a generous understand- 
ing of humanity. 

In view of what has been said, let me 
state that my understanding of “A True 
Sportsman” is one, who in clean sports 
and games and in every other undertaking, 
is eminently fair; equitable in his judg- 
ments; just in his dealings; faithful in 
all his engagements of life; one who has 
recourse to nothing underhanded or il- 
legitimate. In other, and more exact words, 
a good loser, and an honest, graceful win- 
ner. It is the consensus of those who best 


knew our beloved Will Rogers that he 
fully met all of the foregoing specifica- 
tions. 

ee ®@ 


Washington Allows Use of 
Personal Property Floater 


WILLIAM A, SULLIVAN, INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER OF WASHINGTON, HAS 
modified his original ruling on the 
insuring powers of marine and trans- 
portation underwriters to allow the 
use of the so-called ‘householders’ 
comprehensive policy”. The bulletin 
announcing the decision read in part 
as follows: 

‘The question of an all-risk 
policy is one of absorbing in- 
terest to all purchasers of in- 
surance, Evolutions and changes 
are constantly going on and will 
continue as time goes by, and the 
business of insurance must be 
adaptable to meet these ever 
changing conditions, and as a re- 
sult of these changes it must be 
acknowledged that the interest 
of the insuring public should be 
given major consideration. 

“The personal property floater 
policy is a definite advancement 
and reflects the willingness of 
underwriters to meet the present 
new conditions. Changes in 
items covered in the interpretive 
bulletin are in order because of 
the conditions above noted.” 





Wisconsin Mutual 
Association Meets 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
WISCONSIN STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
Mutual Insurance Companies was 
held at the Hotel Schroeder in Mil- 
waukee on November 12 and 13. 
Speakers at the convention included 
Henry Weihbrecht, Milwaukee, sec- 
retary of the Badger Mutual and 
president of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion, who gave his annual address; 
Emmett Thompson, president of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents, who spoke on the 
work of that organization; H. P. 
Janisch, vice president of the Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Company 
of Chicago, who discussed possible 
inflation; and J. R. McQuillan, Wis- 
consin manager of the HOLC, who 
discussed the insurance requirements 
of that body. 


The principal speaker at the an- 
nual banquet held on November 12 
was Commissioner H. J. Mortensen, 
who praised insurance companies as 
one form of organizaton that came 
through the depression without any 
noticeable failures. 


New York Employers 
Oppose Occupational 
Disease Compensation 


A MASS MEETING WAS HELD AT 
THE HOTEL ASTOR IN NEW YORK ON 
November 21st to crystalize senti- 
ment among employers against the 
medical practices and occupational 
disease amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law of New 
York, which were enacted by the 
1935 legislature. The meeting was 
called by a joint-committee of the 
five brokers’ organizations in Greater 
New York, and many of the indus- 
trial groups in the state participated. 


The additional expense imposed by 
the amendments on industries in New 
York state, to their detriment in com- 
peting with business from other 
states, was stressed by several speak- 
ers. It was reported that a number 
already had to lay off many employ- 
ees because of the additional expenses 
under the amendments, and that ex- 
penses will increase when the full 
effect of the occupational disease 
amendment is felt. 


A resolution was proposed from 
the floor that all groups agree to 
amendments to the present law, to 
be presented to the 1936 legislature. 
This motion was heartily endorsed. 











HE accounting work in the in- 

surance agents office is compara- 

tively simple since it records 
primarily the sale of services. Nev- 
ertheless the insurance agent has a 
three-fold responsibility — one to his 
insured, the second to the company 
which he represents and the third to 
his agents and to himself. These re- 
sponsibilities are all financial, that is, 
they involve the handling of monies 
in which three people are interested 
—the client who paid for his insur- 
ance, the company who issued the 
insurance and the agent who has 
rendered the service in placing the in- 
surance. A three-fold financial re- 
sponsibility of this kind involves the 
greatest precaution and care in com- 
plete and accurate accounting rec- 
ords. It is a sort of a legal trustee- 
ship. 

Many insurance agents, however, 
feel that their business is so simple 
in operation—merely the collection of 
money from the clients and transfer- 
ring this to the insurance company— 
that there is little need for a complete 
accounting system. In this matter par- 
ticularly, however, most business 
executives, many of whom are among 
his clients, will disagree with him. 


e® @ ®@ 
N' )T only is there the need for a 
complete accounting system to 
record and maintain the insurance 


business on the books, but because of 
the financial responsibilities involved 
in the handling of money, it is quite 
necessary that the agent protect him 
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ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ACCOUNTING, SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK, AND MEMBER OF THE FIRM, SUFRIN AND 
NEUNER, ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS. 

self, the company and his clients by 
having these records audited monthly 
by a Certified Public Accountant. 
The cost of installing such a system 
and auditing the accounts monthly is 
so small that it seems puzzling why 
some agents and brokers have not al- 
ready proceeded along this plan. In 
fact it would seem advisable that the 
underwriting companies insist that 
their agents have the books so au- 
dited. In this day of specialization, 
the insurance agent should leave the 
accounting work to the man who de- 
votes his entire time to this type of 
activity. It will enable the agent to 
spend more time in selling the in- 
surance service and in the long run 
pay him for transferring the office 
responsibility to an outside specialist. 
There are a number of standard sys- 
tems of accounting for insurance 
agents on the market, but funda- 
mentally they are very much alike. 
The basic records usually include: 
the policy register, the triplicate 
copies of the invoice, the monthly 
statements of insurance policies is- 
sued for a particular company—(this 
is called the account current and lists 
for the insurance agent whose name 
appears on this report, the policies is- 
sued during the preceding month for 
the company to whom this report is 
sent), the records showing the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of cash and 
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An Example of a Well Equipped Modern Office 


ACCOUNTING IN THE INSURANCE AGENT'S OFFICE 


By John J. W. Neuner, M.B.A., Ph.D. 


finally the monthly statements of 
profits as well as net worth. 
ee @ 
Policy Register 
HE following illustrates the form 
used to enter the policies issued 
during the month. A separate sheet 
is used for each company each month. 
This record also is used as the basis 
for preparing the Account Current 
discussed below. From the policy 
register, the following postings are 
made : 
(See next Page for forms) 

1. The individual figures appear- 
ing in Column 6 are posted to a cus- 
tomer’s ledger. It shows how much 
each client owes for the insurance 
written. The total may be posted to 
a control or summary account called 
Accounts Receivable. 

2. The total in Column 7 is cred- 
ited to an account in the general 
ledger called Agency Commission 
Earned. This represents the amount 
of commission or overwriting earned 
by the agency. 

3. The figures in Column 8 are 
posted individually to the credit of 
each agent’s account. It represents the 
amount of commission due the agent 
who secured this policy. If there are 
any adjustments in the commission of 
these agents they will appear in Col 
umn 9. The total of Column 8 is 


credited to a control account called 
\gents Commissions Payable. 

4. The total of Column 10 is post- 
ed to the credit side of each com 
pany’s 


account. Since each sheet 
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represents the policies issued for one 
company, the total will represent the 
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The insurance invoice varies slightly 


from that used in mercantile estab- 





l‘urniture, etc. In the body of the 
invoice separate columns are used for 


liability to that company for a given |ishments. A standard form will show each of the following: name of com- 
month. > ve in the heading section, below the pany, policy number, expiration, 
Triplicate Copies of Invoices name and address of the insured, term, coverage, amount, and_pre- 

HEN the policy is mailed to what property is covered such as | mium. This would be written thus: 


the client, the bill is also sent. Chevrolet Automobile, Household (See next Page) 


IN ACCOUNT WITH THE GOOD INSURANCE CO. POLICY REGISTER SEPT. 


oy ross 8 
LF | Number | Ins Premium Come 


6/418 | Aut 
V/4I7| Ate 
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Date Assured of Com. 
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GOOD INSURANCE COMPANY 


ER 


AGENCY COMMISSION EARNED 
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, Company Policy No. Expiration Term Coverage Amount Premium 
American Lumbermen’s 87646 10-1-36 1 P. i 10/20000 2 
ss : 87646 a 1 P.. D. 5000 11.00 
67.25 


Along the left margin is a detachable 
stub on which is written the broker’s 
or agent’s name. This is removed 
from original copy before mailing, 
and is kept in the office for follow-up 
purpose and’ for payment commission. 

Three copies of this invoice are 
usually prepared. The first copy goes 
with the policy to the insured, the 
second copy is placed in a tickier file 
and sent to the insured at the end of 
thirty days if he has not paid the 
premium. The third copy is placed in 
chronological file as an expiration 
notice. Some agents have a forty- 
five-day notice which is also sent to 
the client if he has not made pay- 
ment by that time. If this is so a 
fourth copy is prepared. The invoice 
is not used to show a client’s liability 
on the books since this information 
is posted from the policy register. 


The Account Current 
(Monthly Statements of Insur- 
ance Policies Issued. ) 


~ )ME companies prefer to send to 
the agent a list of insurance 
policies issued by them during the 
month. This is particularly true of 
‘ire Insurance Companies and com- 
panies having few agents. The agent 
must then check this report with his 
‘ire Insurance Policy Register. For 
Casualty Insurance, it is usually 
necessary for the agent to prepare 
this report. Such a report shows on 
the first page the premiums written 
and on the reverse side the return 
premiums and a summary or recapit- 
ulation showing the difference be- 
tween the premiums written and the 
amount returned to insureds for can- 
cellations. These listings for fire and 
marine insurance companies are 
classified according to the amount of 
commission payable such as 15%, 
20%, 25%. The columnar headings 
on a fire and marine insurance report 
for premiums written and also for 
returns would show: (1) Date of 
each policy, (2) Policy number, (3) 
Name of insured, (4) and a column 
for entering the amount of premium, 
classified according to whether the 
agency receives 15%, 20%, or 25% 
commission. 

The recapitulation or summary of 
this report would show: 

(See Table A) 

A similar report is prepared for 

casualty companies but the premiums 








and return premiums are not listed 
by commission rates, but by lines of 
insurance, a column being devoted to 
each of the following: Automobile 
Liability, (A.L.), Automobile Prop- 
erty Damage (A.P.D.), Miscella- 
neous Liability (M.L.), Burglary, 
Glass, Compensation, Accident, 
Health. 
The summary 
would show: 
(See Table B) 
eee 


or recapitulation 


Cash Receipts Book 


HE cash receipt book contains 
the records of all monies re- 
ceived from whatever source. Since 
most of these funds will be collection 
of premiums, a special column is set 
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up for the credit to the customers or 
Account Receivable Account. The 
individual figures in this column are 
posted to the credit of individual 
clients account referred to under the 
discussion of Policy Register and off- 
set the charges from this Register. 
In the event that a control account 
for customers has been set up, the 
total in the gross premiums column 
in the Policy Register will be charged 
and the total in the Account Receiv- 
able column in the Cash Receipts 
Book will be credited to this control 
account. The balance represents the 
total amount that the customers owe. 
Sometimes an insurance agent or 
broker pays the net premium, (the 
premium less his commission). In 
such a case it would be necessary to 
allow the customer full credit for 
the cash turned over to the agent ; but 
only the net amount would be charged 
to cash. Since this happens quite fre- 
quently a special column is placed in 
the cash receipts book headed Com- 








TABLE A 
Charges 
Gross Premiums at 15% $3652.60 
. - “ 20% 572.00 
~ * 2a 310.00 
: . ¥ a 
Total Premiums $4535.80 
Credits 
Commission at 15% $547.89 
= * 2s 114.44 
* 25 77.50 


/€ 
Total Commissions 


Less Return Commissions on 


" pare @ 15% 
$ 25.00 @ 20% 5.00 
$ 13.05 @ 25% 4.26 


Total Return Commissions 


$739.83 


$9.26 


Net Commission $ 730.57 
Credit by Gross Return Premiums 38.04 
Credit for Express Charges, Postage = = veeees 
Total Credits $ 768.61 
Balance Due Company (Difference between $4534.80-$768.61 ) $3794.19 
TABLE B 
Gross Return Net Commission Amount 
Class of Insurance Premium Premium Premium Rate Commission 
(See ee 117.85 117.85 30 % 35.36 
Health 
pg 219.00 37.35 181.65 174% 31.79 
“ Property Damage.... 24.70 6.65 18.05 20 % 3.61 
“ Collision 
OS ee 30.00 30.00 20 % 6.00 
SN = giere cance ane 62.00 62.00 ys 15.50 
BE i ieciecesecsaamaesa 76.10 76.10 15 % 11.42 
Workmen’s Compensation. .250.00 250.00 5 % 12.50 
Liability Miscellaneous... .117.32 117.32 1714 % 20.53 
SU RONG. 0 0c00008 896.97 44.00 852.97 136.71 
IIE oi cote nvaeoeesan $ 136.71 
go, $ 44.00 
Balance Due Company............ $ 716.26 
Total (Gross Premiums).......... $ 896.97 


The difference between the net premiums and the total commission amount is the 
Balance Due Company. 


These reports duplicate to a large extent the information given in the policy register 
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missions Deducted Account. This, of 
course, is a debited account. The total 
of this column is posted to the debit 
of the Agent’s Commission Payable 
Account which was credited from the 
Policy Register. 

All other cash receipts may be en- 
tered in the miscellaneous or the Gen- 
eral Ledger column. The individual 
amounts so entered are posted to the 
accounts described in the explanation 
column. If it is desired to have the 
bank deposits entered in the 
Cash Receipt Book so that there may 
be a continuous comparison of re- 
ceipts with deposits and thus avoid 
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There is little need to compare the 
net worth at the end of one month 
with that at the end of the preced- 
ing month since the statement is pre- 
pared each month. The number of 
assets and liabilities are limited in an 
agency type of business since there 
is little or no investment in plant or 
equipment. A simple pro-form of 
balance sheet for A Good Insurance 
Agency is given below. 





A SECOND statement used by 
this agency is a comparative 
profit and loss statement which shows 
the profit earned each month and the 
total profit from the beginning of the 
year to the current date. An analysis 
of this statement will show that the 
main source of income in insurance 
agencies is commission earned. There 
are a variety of miscellaneous office 
expense. In a few instances the in- 








EXHIBIT A 
A GOOD INSURANCE AGENCY 
New York, New York 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 




























































































See 3 ‘“ ASSETS March March 
defalcation, such a column may be CURRENT ASSETS 31, 1935 31, 1934 
used as shown in the form below. a ae ee $7,260.00 § 6,007.12 

At the end of the month, the Cash NN sai nkdurss sdk babeheearaketgiasinrnntieekees 0.0 0.00 
ebtintin Wiaulie- C ii oe ee ag anes 340.00 940.00 
Re ceipts Book and also the Cash Pay iuinieaaie ‘Renvebie Be A SS LB a da ae ie cated ah aed 7,800.00 8,400.00 
ments Book are ruled and summar- é 
ized as shown in the illustration. aint Gee CONIA. oo boos oe dared evn aWinee wate $15,450.00 $15,467.12 

eee FIXED ASSETS 
I i Si hh oe J a wna ardiaiaavoronelahe gi Maen R RA Sig wlaae ateiG $15,000.00 $15,000.00 
Cash Disbursements Book Office Furniture OE en eT ee ee ee ee ee a ee 750.00 750.00 
Sat ; : IIE ols wk silicic ee ac eno aia ee eeseee bee ems 2,400.00 

HE Cash Disbursement Book is 
a slight variation from the cus- AU emnT A ANN Boa ott di alll ei alcocrawee dakar od 18,150.00 15,750.00 
tomary record used in every business ee Ie SNE I oie sa cu Senisren nina tiemesarne dem nee Ssiparteren 1,230.00 375.00 
establishment. Payments in the in- ee ne RAR ook o's vib bd vee ea Gatcmanadeewneen $17,920.00 $15,375.00 

surance business are usually made to 

the following: clients for return pre- PREPAID EXPENSES 

: : Menke Ss = . OEE TT eee $ 240.00 $ 180.00 
miums, to clients for dividends of Gite Seanad Mapeees....<.<.ccc-scoseccccccecesssessess 100.00 100.00 
mutual insurance companies, for com- 
mission paid to the agents, office Tae De TIN. oo 50 50d nivane cawinicneessesmeims $ 340.00 $ 280.00 
salaries, office expense and general 
ledger items. , . I INE sissccsiinn denice aiden $33,710.00 $31,122.12 

eee LIABILITIES 
: ; CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Monthly Financial Statements Notes Payable ........ este cence eeereeeeeeeseeeeeeseceoers 4,000.00 $ 5,000.00 
“Dr vs We, CAE COMIIIES oo 6a soiscccnccncewesesissesnceenes 12,510.00 14,610.00 
HERE are two sets of monthly I CIE MII oc evccicsccesdeseabesamenulp cease 246.00 110.00 
financial statements which should COE RNGOIR WRGEINO 6 6 oc i osleics bx ceseoesuedaunedvanwtion 100.00 
be used by every large insurance a 
eel T 4a iret’ of ice concerns SR ci © eee BE SIIGIOS oo osc sis vile wee iciewerindcsbeseces $16,856.00 $19,720.00 
: : FIXED LIABILITIES 
the agents net worth, or better his INI cs iden nea canebedumsdsiedweveseneee wees $10,000.00 $10,000.00 
statement of assets and liabilities. To CAPITAL 
be of most value such a statement EN Er oe ee emote m ents ere $ 5,000.00 $ 1,000.00 
should be prepared on a comparative SED. stientacaasenssans ckpi nas gnesssiiacmeekenaniine 1,854.00 402.12 
basis, that is the firm’s net worth at ; 
the end of any month should be com- NE OIE oe us hadi Sncddvacnucdupecscewesseeuenees $ 6,854.00 $ 1,402.12 
pared with the net worth a year ago. TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL.................0055 $33,710.00 $31,122.12 
CASH RECEIPTS BOOK 
DEPOSITS ACCOUNTS COMMISSIONS GENERAL 
1935 | RECEIVED FROM| EXPLANATIONS | | RECEIVABLE DEDUCTED A/C LEDGER 

BANK | AMOUNTS F CREDITED DEBITED CREDITED 
CASH PAYMENTS BOOK 
EE nk ae a ae _ |ACCOUNTS | ACCT. REC. | COMMISSION| OFFICE OFFICE | GENERAL 
DATE) No,| NAME EXPLANATIONS| fF | BANK | payaABLE RET. PRE. PAID SALARIES |EXPENSES | LEDGER 


















































come is augmented by interest on 
bank balances, policy writing expense 
allowed by some insurance company 
for the writing of policies and over- 
writing. This may be off-set by de- 
ductions such as interest cost. 


The Equipment of An Office 
for An Insurance Agent 


HE equipment of an office for an 

insurance agent comes somewhat 
under the control of the public ac- 
countant who aims to secure the rapid 
preparation of the policies, statements 
to insurance companies, invoices to 
clients, and to have these records 
readily accessible. The first factor 
to be taken into consideration con- 
cerns the desks of the clerks. These 
should usually be a double-pedestal 
typewriting desk so arranged that the 
double drawer at the right should 
contain the policy blanks and unused 
endorsements forms so that these may 
be readily accessible without any lost 
motion on the part of the worker. 

In the drawers at the left should be 
contained invoice blanks, letterheads, 
envelopes, and the like. A second 
important factor is the arrangement 
of the accounting records in such 
binders that they may be used by sev- 
eral people at the same time, if neces- 
sary, in the office. A separate binder 
should be used for each of the fol- 
lowing: The Policy Register, Cash 
Receipts Book, Cash Disbursements, 
Customers Ledger and General 
Ledger. 

A third important consideration in 
the smooth working of the agent’s 
office is an adequate filing system. 
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One series of units should be alpha- 
betically arranged and devoted solely 
to correspondence, incoming and out- 
going. A second filing unit should 
contain an individual folder for each 
policyholder on record. Into these 
folders will be placed the copies of 
the daily report of the policies issued 
and all subsequent endorsements 
and memoranda relating to claims 
against such policies. A third file 
should contain the follow-up notices 
of the invoices. The latter may be 
in the form of a 5x8 portable 
cabinet file arranged chronologically. 
With such an arrangement in the in- 
surance agent’s office, the maximum 
of efficiency may be obtained at the 
least possible cost. 


Proposed Illinois Code Now 
Before Legislature 


THE NEW ILLINOIS INSURANCE 
CODE, SPONSORED BY DIRECTOR OF 
Insurance Palmer, again before the 
Illinois legislature, having been in- 
troduced in the Senate at the current 
special session. A number of editorial 
changes were made in the code as 
introduced at the special session from 
the draft which was under considera- 
tion at the last regular session, but it 
was substantially the same. It has 
been hoped that some of the changes 
would tend to qualify the bitter op- 
position which the code met last year, 
but preliminary indications are that 
the group which opposed it most bit- 
terly at the regular session are again 
in opposition. The bill was introduc- 
ed in the Senate first and a hearing 
on it was held by the Senate insur- 





A GOOD INSURANCE AGENCY 


EXHIBIT B 


New York, New York 


Prorit AND Loss STATEMENT 


INCOME 
Insurance Commissions 

EXPENSES 
Commissions paid to agents 
Salaries 
Rent 
Insurance 
Postage 


Telephone 
Depreciation 


Heat and Light 
Advertising 

Jad Debts 
Total Income 

Net Income 
OTHER INCOME 
Interest on Bank Balances 
Postage Allowance 


Total Other Income.... 


NET PROFIT 


Ser ee 
Nhs cine firaiard Saleh wine aaa ouels 
srntionety & Printing, . oo .c.e vcccccees 


March January-March 
31, 1935 31, 1935 


$1,274.17 $4,145.17 














— $200.00 $863.14 
enn 120.00 376.00 
ae 75.00 225.00 
ec 10.00 30.00 
ea 5.00 6.25 
att 20.00 60.00 
pbs: 60.00 40.75 
bes 110.00 330.00 
uate 20.00 80.00 
sme 30.00 115.00 
ihe vs 15.00 45.00 
ame 200.00 120.00 
eons >. 865.00 2201.14 
ere $409.17 $1,854.03 
metas 7.26 26.12 
ces 371 10.60 
oe 10.97 36.72 
a $420.14 $1,890.75 
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ance committee on November 6th. 
When opposition to the new code was 
expressed by Thomas F. Reilly, ap- 
pearing on behalf of the association 
and of casualty and surety executives 
and EK. M. Greggs, representing the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. After the hearing Director of 
Insurance Palmer, agreed to with- 
draw the rate regulatory section 
which had been included in the code 
and introduce it as a separate bill. 
A number of speakers, including 
representatives of mutual carriers, 
spoke in favor of the code. 

No vote has been taken on the 
code in the Senate up to the time of 
publication but it has been advanced 
to third reading and is now likely to 
be called up for vote at any moment. 
It is rumored that this special session 
of the legislature will be adjourned 
for the Christmas holidays and there 
is therefore a strong possibility that 
the proposed code will still be un- 
finished business when the session is 
wound up. 

ee @ 


Advocate Wider Powers For 
Insurance Companies 
THERE IS A STRONG MOVEMENT ON 
FOOT TO ALLOW FIRE AND CASUALTY 
companies to write both types of 
business. The revised version of the 
Illinois Code, introduced at the pres- 
ent special session, allows a single 
company to do both kinds of business 
and there is a movement on foot to 
secure the same liberty of action for 
the insurance companies in the pend- 
ing revision of the New York insur- 
ance code. An excellent article on 
this subject, which appeared in the 
New York Journal of Commerce of 
October 28th, is reprinted below: 
“The laws of New York State 
arbitrarily divide insurance, 
other than life, into two classes— 
fire and marine on the one side 
and casualty ard surety on the 
other. The laws have been 
amended many times in the 
course of years to grant com- 
panies of each class additional 
powers. Often, such additional 
powers have been unrelated to 
an almost absurd degree, but the 
division wall between the classes 
of insurance has been maintain- 
ed virtually intact. Possibly 
through an oversight, companies 
of both classes have been author- 
ized to write sprinkler leakage 
and automobile collision and 
property damage insurance. 
“The advent of the automobile 
created a demand for insurance 


of various kinds to protect the 
protection 


owner. Some such 
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came within the fire classifica- 
tion, and some within the casu- 
alty. Since no company could 
write both, it became necessary 
to resort to an expensive and 
clumsy expedient. Many fire in- 
insurance companies organized 
or acquired casualty companies, 
and a few casualty companies 
secured fire running mates, in 
order to offer a complete service 
to clients. Ly printing as one 
piece of paper policies of two 
companies and calling it a ‘joint 
policy,’ it was possible for two 
to assume the various hazards 
connected with a single risk. 

“In Europe or Canada, one 
company could have assumed all 
the risks, but here two corpora 
tions are necessary. Each must 
maintain its own capital and sur- 
plus and its own officers and 
staff. ach must pay dues to 
State insurance departments and 
license fees for agents, even 
though the agents of the two 
companies are identical. 

“Considerable demand exists 
now for single policies which will 
cover various risks, thus reduc- 
ing the cost and inconvenience to 
the assured in obtaining needed 
protection. The hazards to which 
even the average householder is 
exposed are numerous, and the 
business concern needs still more 
kinds of insurance. However, 
because some of these risks ate 
classified by law as fire and some 
as casualty, two separate cor 
porations are required to write 
them. 

“Some States now permit one 
company to write both fire and 
casualty insurance. As long as 
New York retains the ancient 
division, there is little hope for 
general modernization. The 
premium income in this State is 
so great that nearly every im- 
portant company incorporated 
elsewhere seeks admittance here. 
Though it may have a broad 
charter conferred by the laws of 
the State where it is domiciled, 
it must, if it would enter New 
York State, forego everywhere 


all privileges which the New 
York laws do not grant com- 
panies incorporated under them. 
ee @ 
Brokers Oppose Graded 
Commissions 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSUR- 
ance Brokers, has taken a determined 
stand against any system of reduced 
or graded commissions. <A _ resolu- 
tion setting forth the position of the 
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brokers adopted late in November 
reads as follows: 

“Whereas from time to time the 
various associations comprising the 
National Association of Insurance 
Brokers have together with the repre- 
sentatives of the stock insurance 
companies studied the plan of reduc- 
ed or graded commissions and where- 
as this study has developed the con- 
clusion that the general public would 
not benefit by reducing commissions 
and 

“Whereas it is apparent that the 
reduction resulting from such reduc- 
ed and graded commissions would 
seriously affect the services now ren- 
dered by competent and established 
insurance brokers and agents to the 
detriment of the policyholders and 
the general public. 

“Now, therefore, the executive 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers at its an- 
nual meeting does hereby unalterably 
oppose the adoption of any system 
of reduced or graded commissions 
on any type of insurance anywhere.” 

The resolution of the brokers was 
undoubtedly inspired by a speech de- 
livered by Commissioner of Insur- 
ance Francis J. De Celles of Mass- 
achusetts to the Massachusetts In- 
surance Brokers Association, in 
which he advocated .a schedule of 
graded commissions for workmen’s 
compensation insurance. There has 
also been some agitation in other 
states for graded commissions in the 
compensation field. 


Approve Drivers’ License 


Law in Texas 

GOVERNOR JAMES V. ALLRED OF 
TEXAS HAS SIGNED THE DRIVERS’ 
license law, which was passed at the 
present special session of ,the Texas 
Legislature. 

The Act becomes effective imme- 
diately but does not require licenses 
until April 1, 1936, the deadline on 
the registration of automobiles. 

The bill requires the licensing of 
all operators of motor vehicles but 
no fee is to be charged for the issu- 
ance of a license. Supervision of the 
Act was placed in the hands of the 
Department of Public Safety. Opera- 
tors of commercial vehicles who are 
under the jurisdiction of the Rail- 
road Commission and who hold a 
chauffeur’s license from that depart- 
ment under existing laws are exempt 
from the new legislative requirement 
of a license. The law prohibits the 
issuance of a license to a person less 
than 14 years old, unless the county 
judge shall authorize it, and also pro- 
hibits the issuance of a license to any 
habitual drunkard or drug addict. 





Anyone operating motor vehicles 
prior to April 1, 1936, may receive 
a license by asking for it with no 
fee or examination. No license shall 
be issued to a person less than 18 
without his parents’ consent. Licenses 
will be valid for three years, but will 
be automatically suspended on final 
conviction of any of several specified 
offenses. Suspension shall be for six 
months on the first conviction and 
one year on the second and succeed- 
ing convictions. 
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“Get Off The Road” 


(Continued from Page 17) 
These accidents are usually caused by 
thoughtlessness. If you must look 
for thrills in skidding, “Get off the 
road.” 


Give ’em How many motorists 
~( 0 a stop o 

« een come to a stop on the 
intersection cross- 

walks? Such action usually stamps 


the motorist as very discourteous and 
selfish and incompetent. Always stop 
in back of the cross walk lines. If 
you cannot estimate speed and dis- 
tance, you are not qualified to drive 
and you should, “Get off the road.” 
ee @ 
Federation Keeps the Same 


Officers 


Reports From Hutchinson, Jones and 
Representatives of States 

Optimism for the future progress 
of the federation movement was re- 
ported by representatives of several 
State organizations at the annual 
meeting of the Insurance Federation 
of America yesterday afternoon at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. Reports 
were received from Secretary John 
T. Hutchinson and F. Robertson 
Jones, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. All officers were re-elected. 
Harry H. Wadsworth of Syracuse, 
the president, presided. 

Several new members were added 
to the board of trustees. They are 
Frank P. Tucker of Albany, John 
A. Gunn of Des Moines, E. J. Cole 
of Fall River, Mass., C. L. Krum 
of Cleveland, Kenneth H. Blair of 
Greensburg, Pa., and Charles P. 
Butler of New York. Oliver R. Beck- 
with of Hartford was elected national 
councillor to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Retiring 
members of the board of trustees are 
Allan I. Wolff of Chicago and the 
late W. G. Wilson of Cleveland. 

A resolution was adopted by a 
standing vote expressing deep regret 
over the death Saturday of W. G. 
Wilson of Cleveland, one of the 
founders of the Insurance Federation 
and a member of its official family 
for twenty-five years. Mr. Wilson 


had served as president of the or- 
ganization. 











YEARS OF ~ 
INSURANCE 


PROGRESS 





During 93 years of progress, Atlantic has consistently 
deserved its reputation for prompt and equitable loss 
settlement. @ Today, in addition to OCEAN, YACHT and 
TRANSPORTATION insurance, Atlantic issues “All-Risk” 
policies on JEWELRY, FINE ARTS, FURS, etc. @ Atlantic 
solicits from reputable brokers accounts which deserve 
the advantages of its Non-Assessable Participating 
Pian, and invites such brokers to consult the Company 
regarding their marine and inland marine problems. 


Surplus over $9,000,000 
ATLANTIC4 


UTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Home Office: 49 Wall St. (Atlantic Bldg.) New York 

Cleveland Philadelphia 
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’ men 


sure. It has been a sound growth . .. directly 
resulting from the sound principles which char- 
acterize Mutual Casualty Insurance. It has been 





, UTUAL/) INSURANCE 


has Steadily forged ahead! 


THE growth of Mutual Insurance from small 
beginnings to its present vast proportions 
and tremendous influence has been steady and 


a conservative, reasonable growth .. . basically 
unaffected by temporary abnormal conditions. 
To the buyer of insurance who looks for stability 

. and for substantial savings as well . . . this 
record of growth is significant. 











A TWENTY-ONE YEAR RECORD 





The Hardware Mutual Casualty 1914 bd 
Company has advanced every year 1919 
since its organization in 1914. 1924 
Study the record of its 21 years 1929 
of steady growth: 1934 


Premiums Assets Surplus 
18,932.72 $ 12,549.26 3 2,811.05 
134,373.08 129,440.83 8,771.94 
1,035,035.92 948,179.41 186,405.71 
3,252,139.68 3,459,731.33 687,964.48 


6,063,137.12 


6,312,755.20 


1,005,980.86 





















Hardware Mutual Casualty Comp ny 


Home Office: Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dallas, Texas 


Appleton, Wis. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Owatonna, Minn, 
Portland, Oregon 


Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
SanFranciseo,Calif. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Madison, Wis. Newark, N. J. 


loronto, Canada 


Milwaukee, Wis. 























REINSURANCE 
Complete Facilities Are Offered 


To Mutual Insurance Companies 


Reinsurance Underwriting 
Managers 


for the 


Security Mutual Casualty Company 


of Chicago, Illinois 


and 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


of Boston, Massachusetts 


EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, Inc. 


90 John Street, New York City 
FRANK F. WINANS 


President 


J. P. GIBSON, Jr. A. SHIRLEY LADD 


Vice President and General Manager Manager Fire Department 
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